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This month’s cover was designed 
to feature the only certain predic- 
tion that can be made about the 
1970’s. The years will be numbered 
1970, 1971, 1972, etc., and the artist 
has used each number in his de- 
sign. 

As President Carr noted in an- 
nouncing that he plans to step 
down as president June 30, he does 
so with the firm conviction that 
Oberlin will find a bold and effec- 
tive way through this new decade 
which promises to “test every col- 
lege in the land as it has never 
been tested before.” 

Agreeing with President Carr’s 
conclusion that the College got 
safely and creatively through the 
trying decade just closed, we en- 
dorse his prediction for the 70’s. 
The articles in this issue are of- 


fered as evidence. 
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ast June in his Valedictory 
L to the Class of 1969, President 
Carr raised a question as to 
whether the world might actually 
be passing through what might 
someday be recognized as an “ex- 
plosion of progress.” Using Ober- 
lin as an example, he noted that the 
College was “a lot better today 
than it was four years ago.” 
Some weeks earlier he had told 
a Cleveland newspaperman (Brian 
Williams, assistant city editor of 
the Plain Dealer on a WKYC-TV 
telecast) that “at the end of 10 
years I think a man can begin to 
contemplate the possibility that he 
has rendered his service.” He was 
responding to a question as to 
whether he intended to accede to 
headlined demands by some radical 
students for his resignation. The 
president then said that any self- 
respecting college president would 
have to stay on under such circum- 
stances and “continue the fight as 
he sees it.” 
Last December, under circum- 


stances President Carr described to 
the General Faculty as “unusually 
challenging and satisfying in this 
present academic year,” the presi- 
dent announced that he had decid- 
ed to accept a new challenge. He 
will become, next August, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the American 
Council of Education to head up a 
specific research project to study 
problems and trends of the aca- 
demic profession. 

In President Carr’s opinion, the 
ACE is the most important organ- 
ization in the field of higher edu- 
cation. Its membership includes 
virtually all of the accredited col- 
leges and universities of the coun- 
try, as well as the principal edu- 
cational associations and learned 
societies. He has long.been ac- 
quainted with it, particularly when 
he served as general secretary of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors prior to coming 
to Oberlin. 

President Carr had a leave of 
absence from Dartmouth when he 
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held the AAUP post. His arrange- 
ment with Oberlin is that he will 
serve the College in an advisory 
capacity although he and Mrs. Carr 
will move to Washington after he 
steps down as president June 30. 

As he told the General Faculty 
Dec. 16 and students, alumni, par- 
ents and friends of the College by 
letter on Dec. 17, he will continue 
to serve Oberlin’s interests both 
as he directs his study and in his 
advisory capacity. 

The president had many things 
to consider in his decision. The ab- 
sence of disputes with students 
was, perhaps one clear-cut argu- 
ment in favor of leaving. Student 
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militancy gives the appearance 
that it is the most serious of a pres- 
ident’s problems and it’s inconceiv- 
able, as President Carr pointed out 
last spring, to quit “under fire.” 

Fund-raising is another item, 
and just the weekend before Ober- 
lin had launched a three-year cam- 
paign for $15,000,000 in capital 
gifts. President Carr’s biggest wor- 
ry, therefore, was whether his 
departure would show a lack of 
confidence in Oberlin that would 
hurt the “Outlook for the 70’s” 
campaign. 

His actions, however, at a special 
conference in Oberlin Dec. 12-13, 
seemed to erase any doubts alumni 
could have about Oberlin’s role in 
higher education or its ability to 
deal with student concerns. Some 
300 alumni accepted invitations to 
spend a weekend on campus to at- 
tend the conference. Many had not 
been back for years. Most seemed 
to suspect that “fund raising” was 
the reason they had been invited. 
It was presumed that many alumni 
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turned down invitations for the 
same reason. 

Format for the conference was 
similar to Homecoming. The Col- 
lege wanted to give alumni a 
chance to “see for themselves” 
what today’s campus is like. 
Speakers included Leslie Fishel, 
°43, president of Heidelberg Col- 
lege; Robert Rankin, vice president 
of the Danforth Foundation; Wil- 
liam Rich, ’70, president of Student 
Senate; Mike Daly, ’70, vice presi- 
dent of the Senior Class; Donald 
Reich, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and Robert E. Neil, 
’53, associate professor of history. 
Walter Heller, ’°35, was unable to 
attend but Thomas E. Boardman, 
’°39, read his speach on “An Econ- 
omist Looks at the 70’s.” 

Oberlin, thus, was examined 
honestly from many angles and 
alumni seemed to be impressed. 
Walter K. Bailey, ’19, chairman of 
the “Outlook for the 70’s” cam- 
paign, announced the $15,000,- 
000 goal and said that $4,100,000 


had already been pledged. The 
funds will be used to provide 
a new center of physical education 
now under construction, a new 
library (learning resources center), 
an expansion of Allen Art Museum, 
and increased funds for scholar- 
ships. A film “In the Oberlin Tradi- 
tion” was shown at the end of the 
conference. 

Actually the Outlook campaign 
is the first phase in a long-range 
effort during the 1970’s to raise 
more than $30,000,000 in capital 
gifts for Oberlin and an additional 
$10,000,000 for operating expenses. 


The long-range goal will build en- 


dowment capital for new, recently- 
instituted educational programs 
and for faculty and staff compen- 
sation. 

A high spot of the weekend was 
an impromptu panel in which 
President Carr discussed educa- 
tional policy with four students 


tional Plans and 
tee in the Col 


Many at the special conference in 
December hadn’t visited the 
campus for years. Alfred Van Horn 
III, 46, president of the Alumni 
Association, however, has been 
commuting between Oberlin and 
Chicago for some six years. He’s at 
President Carr’s left. 


ences. The president had invited 
the students, Steve Mayer, ’70, 
Kalman Resnick, ’70, Jim Zimmer- 
man, ’70, and David Palmer, ’71, 
to “simply talk for a while, hoping 
that in the process we will at least 
interest you and perhaps say some- 
thing provocative or significant.” 

When the panel concluded there 
were few who would not agree with 
President Carr’s conclusion that 
Oberlin could face the 70’s “with 
modest confidence that it wil! con- 
tinue to grow and change in de- 
sirable ways and yet hold on to an 
important part of its great tradi- 
tion.” 

A further complication to the 
president’s leaving Oberlin was 
something he hadn’t considered in 
making his arrangements with the 
American Council of Education. 
Robert Fountain, dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music, had been doing 
some pondering, too. Only two days 
after President Carr’s announce- 
ment, he informed the Conserva- 
tory faculty that he was resigning 
as dean effective June 30. He is 
not resigning his professorship in 
choral conducting and presumably 
will continue to direct the Oberlin 
College Choir. 

“In the remaining productive 
years left to me, I feel compelled to 
return actively to teaching and 
conducting,” he told the 65-mem- 
ber Conservatory faculty. He em- 
phasized that there was no connec- 
tion between his leaving and 
President Carr’s decision. 

Dean Fountain will be on leave 


during the academic year 1970-71. 

President Carr was expected to 
nominate an acting dean, with the 
advice and consent of the Conser- 


vatory faculty, and let the new 
president undertake the search for 
a new dean. 

The resulting situation was quite 
similar to that of February 1959 
when President William E. Steven- 
son announced that he wished to 
take “early retirement” and his an- 
nouncement coincided with Dean 
Blair Stewart’s decision to leave 
Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences to become President of the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 

President Stevenson’s talk last 
June when he received the Alumni 
Award at Commencement week- 
end shed further light on President 


Carr’s decision. President Steven- 
son described himself as “the top 
shooting duck” during the years of 
his presidency. President Carr, on 
the other hand, held the burdens of 
the presidency in the turbulent 
60’s and seemed to face an even 
more noticeable fire from critics. 

The student unrest on campuses 
everywhere has made college and 
university presidencies one of the 
most talked-about jobs in America. 
President Carr, for example, has 
been cursed by students, by recent 
graduates and by “old Oberlin- 
ians.”” When students have con- 
fronted the “establishment,” alum- 
ni who support it have likewise 
been peeved. The president’s con- 
cern has been a knowledge that 
the difference betwen “his day” 
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at college and today is that “we 
might have done well to have pro- 
tested a little more than we did.” 
The problem is how to make to- 
day’s students know you feel that 
way and how do you make yester- 
day’s students look at today’s stu- 
dents in that light. 

The special conference on Dec. 
12-13 and last October’s Homecom- 
ing “Focus on the Faculty” have 
helped make some of these thoughts 
clear to Oberlin alumni. A com- 
plete report on the Homecoming 
deliberations is included in this is- 
sue of the Alumni Magazine. A re- 
port on the Dec. 12-13 conference 
will be published by the College 
shortly. 

Elbridge P. Vance, professor of 
mathematics, perhaps summed up 
Oberlin’s appraisal of President 
Carr’s decade when he responded 
to the president’s announcement of 
his impending departure: 

“During the past ten years many 
changes have taken place at Ober- 
lin. Now is not the time to mention 
in detail the new buildings, the 
building of a stronger faculty, cur- 
riculum, new programs, or atti- 
tudes toward change and experi- 
mentation. Many of these have not 
come about easily. A significant 
number have had your support and 
would not have taken place with- 
out your help. 

“Throughout these ten years you 
have been strong, completely hon- 
est, and, in general, one to take 
responsibility, to stand up and be 


counted. You have worked with 
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the faculty and especially in recent 
years, sought faculty and student 
advice, listened, and used it. We 
applaud you for this.” 

As Oberlin faced the 70’s, search- 
ing for a new president who would 
have to search for a new Conserva- 
tory dean, it promised to be an in- 
teresting year. There was strong 
belief that Oberlin would survive. 
Oberlin had dared to be different 
ever since 1833. Oberlin had been 
so self-critical that even Oberlin- 
ians feared for Oberlin’s future. 
There was little reason to believe 
that Oberlin could not survive 
whatever the 1970’s had in store. 

First matter on the agenda, of 
course, was the selection of Presi- 
dent No. 10. The charter and by- 
laws of the College specify no 
exact procedure for a new presi- 
dent. Trustees, therefore, are free 
to devise any reasonable process 
they deem suitable. Likewise the 
faculty may establish procedures 
for its participation in the selection 
process within the framework per- 
mitted by the trustees. 

The trustees have formed a 
search committee consisting of 
Thomas Boardman, ’39, Dr. Jeanne 
Stephens, ’33, both alumni-elected, 
George Harrar, ’28, John Reid, ’35, 
and the Rev. Herbert Van Meter, 
‘Sie ta Champion -Ward,, 32, is 
chairman. Ward has conveyed a 
cordial invitation to all alumni to 
suggest names of persons they 
consider to be strong prospects for 
Oberlin’s presidency, together with 
pertinent information concerning 


At Homecoming, Denton Beal (far 
right), director of public relations 
for Carnegie-Mellon University 

and a member of the American 
Alumni Council’s executive board, 
presented retiring Alumni 
Association President Bill Mezger, 
38, with the AAC’s Ernest Stewart 
award to the Oberlin Alumni 
Association for distingiished service 
to the cause of education. From left: 
Charles J. Krister, ’34, Duira 
Baldinger Ward, ’34, and retiring 
Vice President Vivian Hanford 
Davis tess, 


each person recommended. 

“The interest and suggestions 
of alumni can be of distinct benefit 
to our work,” Ward said, “We are 
most anxious to enjoy that benefit 
from its beginning.’ Alumni are 
therefore urged to submit pro- 
posals, suggestions and pertinent 
information by sending in the 
special form following Page 24 of 
this issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

Alumni President Alfred Van 
Horn III is appointing a committee 
of alumni which will study the sug- 
gestions sent in. 

The General faculty, meantime, 
at its meeting on Jan. 20 gave its 
approval to a proposal by the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council for election of 
a committee to participate in the 
selection of a new president. The 
General Faculty will pick a spe- 
cial committee of seven persons 
representing full-time teachers in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
full-time teachers in the Conserva- 
tory and all other members of the 
General Faculty. 

Students were particularly in- 
terested in having a voice in selec- 
tion of the new president. Senate 
President Bill Rich received an in- 
vitation similar to the one sent to 
alumni, and students were select- 
ing a committee to work with the 
other three. 

Ward that joint meetings 
would be held early “enough for 


said 


exchange between groups when a 
number of 
the running.” 


candidates still are in 


hat’s so special about the 
\ \ Oberlin faculty? Are its 
members attracted to 


Oberlin because they are sus- 
ceptible to what is particular about 
Oberlin? Is a teacher’s bailiwick 
the classroom or is he too con- 
cerned with administrative duties? 
How does the faculty relate to the 
crisis in higher education? 

These were some of the questions 
raised by a panel of three alumni 
to open the Homecoming discus- 
sions of “Focus on the Faculty.” 
The panelists were Myron H. Luke, 
president of the Class of 1929; Vic- 
tor Stone, ’42, former member of 
the Alumni Board, and Edward A. 
Schwartz, ’65, newly-elected to the 
Alumni Board. 

Luke is professor of history at 
C. W. Post College, Long Island. 
Stone is professor of law at the 
University of Illinois and president 
of the Illinois Conference of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Schwartz, presi- 
dent of the National Student As- 
sociation in 1967-68, serves on an 
AAUP committee on teaching and 
learning and is working in the Bos- 
ton area under a Robert Kennedy 
Memorial Foundation fellowship. 

Schwartz spoke to the relation- 
ship between the faculty and the 
“crisis of higher education and the 
kinds of demands that students 
make upon universities.” In an- 
swer to a question, he made it 
clear that he doesn’t include Ober- 
lin when he says “a lot of universi- 
ties seem to be falling apart.” 

“T think that some of the things 


Alumni raise questions 


about responsibilities, 
abilities and ideologies 


that are happening here are very 
useful,” he said. ‘Oberlin is not a 
university and it’s always been a 
lot more relevant in some concerns 
than a lot of other institutions.’’ He 
seemed to underscore a comment 
made at Homecoming in 1967 by 
Norman Craig, °53, professor of 
chemistry, that students who criti- 
cize Oberlin are “suggesting: a 
honing process and not a shaking 
of the foundation.” 

Schwartz reminded alumni that 
Oberlin has a tendency to “boast 
of its excellent faculty and all 
that” and he urged the Alumni As- 
sociation to investigate other seg- 
ments of the community, including 
the administration. 

“When I left Oberlin, adminis- 


trators and professors told us that 
we’d find ourselves becoming more 
conservative with age, but I find 
myself becoming more radical in- 
stead,” he asserted. In 1965, as 
senior class president, he had told 
alumni: ‘I am here to argue that 
impatience is a virtue. If a son or 
grandson tells me 50 years from 
now that he is impatient, then I 
shall know I’ve succeeded.”’ 

Discussing university revolt, 
Schwartz called it a “‘revolt 
against living death because most 
universities have become pretty 
dead places in which to live.’”’ He 
discussed an article in the New 
York Review of Books by Sheldon 
S. Wolin, *44, and John A. Schaar 
which urged that universities 
should become places where the 
rethinking of every premise be- 
hind technological civilization 
should be contemplated and ini- 
tiated. He agreed with their ob- 
servation that this situation cannot 
be accomplished when academic 
curricula are built on the premise 
that the world can be examined 
for what it is without determining 
what it should be. 

“Ours is perhaps the first society 
in the history of the world which 
has turned technology and scien- 
tific truth into the fundamental 
organizing principle around our 
institutions,” he said. “Each of us 
has learned to accept the opinion 
of the expert because it is an ex- 
pert opinion.” 

He said the social sciences have 
not simply become an “arena for 
a battleground between conflicting 
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values” but an arena in which peo- 
ple have been trained in a certain 
way. “Not a single person in an 
institution takes responsibility for 
the decisions it makes, yet the in- 
stitution functions as a decision- 
making body,” he charged. 
Schwartz said the great student 
revolt of the past decade had been 
against the ethos this life presents. 
“Civil rights activists in Missis- 
sippi challenged illegitimate mores 
and values,” he continued, ‘“‘but 
when students returned from Mis- 
sissippi to places like Berkeley and 
Columbia they discovered first that 
the character of the institution in 
no way met the character of the 
kinds of activist communities in 
which they had been involved.” 
He described the student revolt 
as an attempt to proposé™a differ- 
ent kind of culture, “perhaps a 
very old American culture.” He 
said the generation gap exists be- 
cause, “on fundamental questions 
of how people live, those who 
claim expertise simply don’t have 
| ee 
Schwartz also traced the history 
of various changes in focus of stu- 
dent complaints about faculty. “A 
few years ago, when we began to 
realize that the faculty might not 
be perfect, we were worried about 
what kind of guy the professor 
was,” he said. “Was he sympa- 
thetic? Could he tolerate a student 
who disagreed with him? Did he 
try to coax the students in the 
classroom toward discussions?” 
He said this brought up discus- 
evaluations and 


gions of course 
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teacher evaluations and that the 
curriculum reforms suggested were 
not so much the reorganization of 
the curriculum as they were a re- 
organization of the way the cur- 
riculum was handled. Recently, he 
noted, the focus was turned toward 
what the faculty was teaching. 
Students began to ask for black 
studies, Asian studies, and explora- 
tion of American foreign policy. 

Prof. Luke discussed the histor- 
ical perspective of the role of the 
faculty on the college campus and 
community. He said any college 
faculty, from 1840 to about 1890, 
had a growing tendency not to be 
overly concerned with administra- 
tive duties. 

“By 1900,” he said, “the great 
teachers began to be, in many cases, 
members of the administration.” 
He though this was a mistake be- 
cause he thinks the primary re- 
sponsibility of the teacher les in 
the curriculum and in the methods 
that are used in various fields. He 
noted that by the end of World 
War I the teaching profession had 
become much more technical and 
the teacher could not afford the 
time away from the classroom even 
to do an adequate job on more than 
one committee. 

Stone stated that Oberlin his- 
torically had sought and attracted 
faculty whose career rewards could 
be found in undergraduate teach- 
ing, close personal association with 
students, and small-town living, 
rather than in recognition in one’s 
discipline achieved by research 
and extensive publication. Facing 


Schwartz Stone 


intensified competition with the 
vastly expanded publicly-support- 
ed sector of higher education, col- 
leges like Oberlin have difficulty 
in recruiting and retaining top- 
notch faculty. Salaries are only 
part of the picture, he said. Grad- 
Wate™ teaching’ pLroeramecueerad- 
uate student research assistance, 
computers and other expensive 
equipment are not only attractions 
but professional necessities to many 
of the better products of American 
graduate schools, Stone continued. 
He said this is particularly so in 
the sciences. 

Stone agreed that “faculty par- 
ticipation in the governance of a 
university is bought only at a 
price.” He said the faculty must be 
willing to pay “in some measure at 
least because they have fought so 
hard for the prerogatives which 
they now have.” 

He said that insofar as faculty 
feel that there is essentially an 
academic viewpoint, they feel that 
they are the ones who must ex- 
press it. 

‘‘Although today’s student, in his 
most militant and most assertive 
mood, may appear to be tilting 
administration, fre- 

areas of decision- 
Which the student 
wishes to enter are those in which 


swords with 
quently 


making 


those 
into 


the faculty member himself has 
achieved de facto control only by 
dint of many years of striving.’’ 
Stone said, ‘‘namely those having 


to do with educational policy, cur- 
riculum and the qualities of campus 
life.”’ 


10 


Students view Faculty 
in the 
Classroom. 


in. 
Extracurriculars 
and as_ 
Human beings 


t any Homecoming in recent 

years, the student panel has 

been one of the most popu- 
lar events on the schedule. This 
year was no exception, but there 
were some comments from alumni 
who seemed disappointed because 
none of the panelists seemed anx- 
ious to attack the establishment. 

Dean of Students George H. 
Langeler, who selected the student 
panelists, was even accused of pull- 
ing a “public relations” trick. Noth- 
ing could have been farther from 
the truth. ‘“‘Nobody’s willing to 
make that kind of speech this early 
in the year,” he said. 

Alumni, therefore, were getting 
their first look at the ‘new mood” 
which was beginning to be notice- 
able on most campuses. What’s 
more, the discussion topic was the 


faculty and, as panelist Mike Daly, 
’70, indicated, “even my radical 
friends will agree” that Oberlin 
had done a fair job of maintaining 
a policy-making and a teaching 
faculty. 

It would be as naive to attribute 
the cause of last semester’s calm 
campus to any one particular reason 
as it would be to presume that this 
semester will be a quiet one. How- 
ever, Oberlin’s faculty quietly 
played a strong role toward get- 
ting things calmed down. The stu- 
dent panelists at Homecoming de- 
scribed some of this. Last year, for 
example, individual faculty mem- 
bers spent hours discussing each 
confrontation with students. At 
the risk of seeming “permissive,” 
they showed a reluctance to say 
“no” for the mere sake of saying it. 
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WENDY CARLTON, ’70. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that faculty 
are human beings. It has been my 
experience, however, to discover 
that some students are still una- 
ware of this fact. 

I am bothered by the fact that 
students feel driven to commend a 
professor for showing his member- 
ship in the human race, for ex- 
emplifying the finer characteristics 
of a human being. As I’ve read 
numerous student evaluations of 
course offerings at Oberlin, I have 
found instances where the highest 
praise for course content is linked 
to a citation of the humanity of the 
professor. The typical remark goes 
like this: “At last, a real human 
being!!!” 

Unless students own up to the 
fact that faculty are people with 
human failings, we are going to 
spend our four years in keen dis- 
appointment. Nobody comes to 
Oberlin for its fine weather or its 
active social life or its stunning 
architecture. People are its finest 
asset. Both students and faculty 
are attracted by promises of an in- 
tellectual community where nei- 
ther will be ostracized for his de- 
votion to learning. But in a sense, 
we come here to capitalize on those 
skills which we already possess— 
namely, to read and write. And we 
too frequently avoid developing 
those less practiced talents, such as 
the ability to get along with many 
different kinds of people. 

By now it must be clear that 


vo 
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standards of wisdom and conduct 
which are beyond reasonable ex- 
pectation. At times, it would seem, 
we don’t want to get too close to 
faculty, for fear that the real per- 
sons might fall short of our ideal- 


ized notions. But more often than 
not, we students welcome situa- 
tions in which we can get to know 
faculty as people. Sometimes op- 
portunities occur within the class- 
room, but most of the time we 
have to create occasions for facul- 
ty-student interchange on a per- 
sonal level. Students are always 
appreciative of a professor’s ex- 
pression of dreams and aspirations, 
of his revelation of difficulties and 
weaknesses. Students are constant- 
ly trying to affirm that intellectual 
pursuits need not come at the ex- 
pense of emotional satisfaction. 
Whenever faculty and _ students 
take the time to share their 
thoughts, both benefit. 

Not enough students take ad- 
vantage of campus coffee hours, 
dorm functions, etc., for the pur- 
pose of talking with faculty; and 
rarely do they seize the opportuni- 
ty to speak with those professors 
whom they never previously met. 
Too many students fail to recognize 
that the faculty have interests out- 
side their specialties and welcome 
purely social visits in their offices. 
While we begroan the difficulty of 
getting an appointment with the 
psych service, quite a few capable 
counsellors sit in empty offices in 
Rice and elsewhere. 

Faculty have done extraordinary 


things for me. They have invited 
me to share in Thanksgiving din- 
ner, to drop in and visit, to use 
sewing machines and kitchen facil- 
ities. As I’ve tackled bureaucratic 
problems and issues of educational 
reform, they have treated me with 
respect and cooperation. They have 
helped me to discover my own 
capabilities. And, I might add, 
they have arranged for my partici- 
pation in tutorials and other ex- 
periences which are not readily 
visible, but which are available at 
Oberlin. I don’t believe that all 
those good and satisfying experi- 
ences have grown out of my unique 
identity. 

It is time students relinquished 
their narrow perspective on the 
faculty. These men are more than 
corporeal packages of knowledge. 
They cannot be satisfactorily re- 
placed by mimeographed lectures 
and tape recorders. Ideally, they 
bring to their work and their stu- 
dents, those qualities of human 
life which make learning continu- 
ally rewarding. Yet we must be- 
come familiar with their failures in 
the course of experiencing their 
success. If we should become 
dissatisfied with the ways of the 
faculty and the community at 
large, we must act to ameliorate 
the sources of discontent. Faculty, 
like students, are human beings. 
All of us have the potentiality for 
change and growth. Unless we be- 
lieve in our common humanity, we 
will never approach understanding 
and a sense of community. 
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LARRY ABRAHAM, Many 
people have said many times that 
there is much more to an Oberlin 
education than the academic grind. 
No one seems to know exactly what 
is implied by that statement, but 
one interesting question does arise. 
What part do faculty members play 
in the “other” facets of the Oberlin 
education? 

The most varied way in which 
they participate in student interest 
is by serving as advisors to clubs. 
The great American way of sharing 
an interest—the club—abounds on 
Oberlin’s campus. Each organiza- 
tion has at least one faculty ad- 
visor. These positions, however, 
are sometimes only accepted to al- 
low students to share an activity 
the faculty member has no real in- 
terest in. Therefore, I would like 
to comment on two other areas of 
faculty participation in Oberlin’s 
extra-curricular education. 

Year after year there arises from 
the depths of Hall Auditorium a 
schedule of theatrical perform- 
ances. These are basically student 
directed, produced, and _ staffed. 
The majority of this work is also 
volunteer, as there is no adequate 
theater arts department. Faculty 
members play many roles in Ober- 
lin’s theater language department: 
professors coach actors for lan- 
guage plays; Conservatory profes- 
sors work with students in musi- 
cals, operas, and show orchestras. 
In the past, interested profs have 
held theater workshops. 

All of these roles are advisory. 
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However, there is an occasional in- 
stance of a faculty member work- 
ing a show with or instead of a 
student. The former practice is 
indeed commendable. In the cur- 
rent struggle for a theater arts 
major, and theater work for credit, 
faculty support for the program is 
greatly appreciated. Yet the show 
work must remain a case of stu- 
dents learning by doing. 

This maxim leads to a second in- 
stance of ‘extracurricular educa- 
tion.” Physical education at Ober- 
lin is a unique brand of a profes- 
sion which ranges from Oberlin to 
Ohio State. I feel Oberlin is at the 
better end of the spectrum for it 
has always been the Oberlin theory 
that varsity sports are part of the 
educational program. In the pres- 
sure situations of playing fields and 
courts, athletes learn to make de- 
cisions, to obey orders, and to do 
their part in a group effort. Much 
of the learning comes through 
making mistakes. This theory of 
physical education is exemplified 
by every coach at Oberlin. They 
are here because they believe in 
the Oberlin way, and are capable 
of working in such a program. 

The results? Last season Oberlin 
had two undefeated inter-collegi- 
ate teams—Robert Piron’s tennis 
team and Ruth Brunner’s women’s 
volleyball team. Of course some 
of the other teams didn’t fare quite 
as well. 

The varsity level is only one area 
in which the faculty participates in 
physical education. The intramural 


program, both women’s and men’s, 
is the pride of the department. A 
wide variety of sports is offered 
on every ability level which many 
students participate in. I refrain 
from commenting further on this 
point until my floor counselor’s 
touch football team plays the fac- 
ulty team next week. 

Thus it becomes apparent that 
through such activities as clubs, 
dramatics, and physical education, 
faculty members at Oberlin con- 
tinue to make dramatic and mean- 
ingful contributions toward the de- 
velopment of the “whole man.” 


DAVID PALMER, ’71. For the past 
year a new phrase has been going 
around campus: ‘Vote with your 
feet.” That is the power of the 
student to attend or not to attend 
a class, depending on how well he 
thinks it is taught. No faculty 
member can afford to ignore this 
vote. Those who don’t ignore it 
usually turn out to be not just the 
most popular professors, but also 
the best. Why do some professors 
have a large following among stu- 
dents, while others have trouble 
just filling their classes? What is 
it that makes a professor a popular 
educator? This is a question that 
the academic community some- 
times does not want to consider, 
but if we are to understand the 
undergraduate educational system 
from the viewpoint of the student 
it is an essential question. 

The subject often determines 
how many students take a course. 
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Interest in the subject itself may 
sustain a student through one class 
by a poor teacher. But that teacher 
is unlikely to find that student in 
any of his other classes if that 
student can learn that subject area 
from someone else or in another 
way. But the professor usually 
takes precedence over the subject 
for a good number of students. 
Certainly all of us must have ex- 
perienced at one time a man who 
could transform the dullest subject 
into an exciting world we never 
knew existed. 

The ability this man has comes 
from his attitudes not only toward 
his subject but also toward his stu- 
dents. Two qualities usually dis- 
tinguish a popular professor from 
one with little following. The man 
who has a following either relates 
to his students on a level that is 
human, as well as intellectual, or 
he is a charismatic individual. In 
either case it is obvious that his 
personal character plays a strong 
part. Secondly, this man is almost 
always an innovator in his classes. 
He does not just impart dead facts 
to be scribbled into notebooks. He 
uses his skills in creative ways, 
often relying on student responses 
to stimulate new lines of thought. 
These two characteristics of the 
popular professor, working with 
students and working in an in- 
novative framework in the class, 
are the core of education reform. 

Men who work with their stu- 
dents listen to their students. Dis- 


covering a field becomes a two- 
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way street, a dialogue, not just a 
series of quotes in a notebook 
taken from a lecturer. If lectures 
can be put on tapes or published, 
then, for the most part, the lecturer 
is obsolete. But an exchange of 
ideas between. scholars can never 
be done by machines or books. 
When the professor shows that he 
is responding to the student, he 
finds that students in turn respond 
to him. He must consider the stu- 
dent as a person, not just an intel- 
lect, to get such a response. 
Naturally a scholar must be 
highly competent in his field to 
gain the respect of undergraduates 
at a school like Oberlin. But 
competence is too often thought of 
as simply mastery of a set of facts 
and their application to a specific 
discipline. More professors are 
needed who relate their own disci- 
plines to other fields. Oberlin has 
begun to make inroads in this di- 
rection through such courses as 
Science in Historical Perspective, 
the Humanities courses, and a 
number of others. However, it is 
impossible to major in Afro-Amer- 
ican, East Asian, or American 
studies. We must study cultures 
only in part rather than as an 
integrated whole. Science is almost 
entirely a technical discipline that 
has little regard for the environ- 
mental conditions which science 
has helped create and could help 
control. The social sciences, for the 
most part, continue to restrict their 
learning to the classroom when 
they have situations in the com- 


munities all around them—poli- 
tical, sociological, and economic— 
which could be observed first hand. 
Competence becomes the way the 
professor relates his subject to the 
world the student enters. If the 
professor does not do so, he runs 
the risk of creating a learning situ- 
ation that induces what Alfred 
North Whitehead has called ‘inert 
knowledge”’. 

To achieve this competence, the 
opposite of “inert knowledge,” the 
professor must be concerned with 
educational innovation and how it 
can best help his students. Educa- 
tion must fit the needs of the stu- 
dent, and this implies that no one 
learning approach is the only way, 
since learning is not done the same 
way by everyone. Those professors 
who are the most competent, who 
integrate their material the best, 
generally carry this creativity over 
into the classroom. New types of 
discussions, perhaps longer in 
length and held in informal places, 
or less lectures and more tutorial 
work when a class is moderate in 
size, are just two examples of class 
innovation that several Oberlin 
faculty might try. 

If active learning, as opposed to 
the accumulation of inert know- 
ledge, is going to be a strong part 
of the Oberlin tradition, then we 
must begin experimentation on a 
broader, campus-wide basis than 
has so far been attempted. Pilot 
projects could be initiated by the 
faculty to test 


new programs in 


such areas as evaluation, curricu- 
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lum, and teaching techniques. Re- 
sults of these projects could be 
shown to the entire campus, which 
would give everyone concrete evi- 
dence of what types of innovation 
fit Oberlin best. I believe that the 
possibilities of such projects begin- 
ning even as soon as next semester 
are presently very good. And I 
believe that those professors who 
have the best contact with their 
students will be those who are the 
initiators of such projects. 


MIKE DALY, ’70. I think there is 
always a certain amount of puzzle- 
ment, especially among freshmen, 
when alumni come to Oberlin in 
early October. There is a group 
not much easier to figure out, 
especially for freshmen. This 
group is the faculty—the teachers 
—and for my part I’d like to offer 
two observations. These two have 
been offered before, but it is in the 
last year of my experience at Ober- 
lin that Ive become convinced 
they are basically accurate obser- 
vations about Oberlin in the late 
1960’s, and that furthermore they 
are important observations if one 
wants to compare what goes on at 
Oberlin to what goes on at other 
American colleges and universities. 

The first observation is that the 
faculty is actively responsible in 
one way or another for decisions 
on most of the issues students take 
an interest in. Not only education- 
al policy, but also policy on numer- 
ous aspects of student life and the 
running of the campus, are settled 
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in faculty committees and faculty 
meetings. In what might be called 
the three confrontations of last 
year—which occurred on the is- 
sues of military recruiting, admis- 
sions policy and due process in 
disciplinary procedure—angry stu- 
dents found themselves confront- 
ing a faculty committee (operating 
with the backing of one of the 
three faculty bodies), not an ad- 
ministrator or group of adminis- 
trators. Whether you view it as 
good or not good, the power of the 
faculty, continued and strengthen- 
ed at Oberlin in the late 1960’s, was 
one reason we had incremental, 
liberal-style reform, the diffusion 
of radical energies, and avoidance 
of “the troubles’ experienced by 
a number of other institutions. 

The other observation is that this 
is a faculty still dedicated, by con- 
temporary standards, to teaching. 
Almost every freshman presumes 
this when he comes to Oberlin—it’s 
all stated in the catalog, it’s pro- 
claimed by the College’s academic 
friends, and the visitor to campus 
usually finds himself shepherded 
to some of the more intriguing 
classes. 

For some of us, in what seem to 
be long years as freshmen and 
sophomores, this catalog wisdom 
is subject to a good deal of doubt. 
There has been more than one bad 
teacher in service, and more than 
one crowded, impersonal course. 
The innocent underclassmen, 
working without the grapevine- 
nurtured judgment and impressive 


prerequisite accomplishments he 
will acquire one day, easily begins 
to doubt Oberlin’s intimate virtues. 

My final judgment is positive, 
however. One can, of course, at- 
tack the whole system of lectures 
and seminars, the setting of stand- 
ards from on high, and grades. But 
in an age when the demands of 
universities for money and prestige 
have seemingly compelled them to 
reward only that professor who 
locks the office door and grinds out 
the next book, and when the de- 
mands of society for the practical 
talents of men with the Ph.D. have 
created new attractions for schol- 
ars, Oberlin has done all right. 
Even my radical friends perceive 
Oberlin as relatively enlightened 
in this respect. 

If you have been watching Ober- 
lin closely for a number of years, 
these two observations may seem 
commonplace, but I think it is im- 
portant to note that these two tra- 
ditional strengths of Oberlin (a 
policy-making and a teaching fa- 
culty) have been maintained in the 
1960’s. At a time when forces in 
American higher education have 
been operating to weaken both of 
them—they have been maintained 
not by accident but by the deliber- 
ate and persistent effort of a large 
number of Oberlin people. And 
they can only be maintained in the 
future if a large number of Oberlin 
people agree that these strengths 
are valuable and make the con- 


scious effort necessary to maintain 
them. 
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Panelists, however, find 
some of his type of 
dedicated service 


hen the faculty had their 

‘chance to look at them- 

selves at Homecoming, 
panel moderator Elsworth Carl- 
son, 739, acting provost and pro- 
fessor of history, noted: 

“Mr. Chips isn’t here anymore if, 
indeed, he ever was.” 

The panelists talked about three 
of the commitments a faculty mem- 
ber makes—to his profession, his 
institution, and his classroom. 

Panelists were J. Milton Yinger, 
professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology, who joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1947; Loche Van Atta, 
professor of psychology, in 1955; 


and Robert M. Longsworth, as- 
sistant professor of English, in 


1964. All came to Oberlin as grad- 
uates of other institutions. 
Yinger posed the question, “What 


is the place of professionalism in 
a college like Oberlin and is there 
too much or too little of it here?” 
He felt that there should be more 
of it and, using rough figures, said 
that very few faculty members are 
active in the governing bodies of 


their national organizations and 
that maybe about one half of them 
attend regional or national meet- 
ings, at which perhaps one out of 
four present papers. 

In the area of research and writ- 
Yinger thinks is the 
aspect of profes- 


ing, which 
most important 
sionalism, only about one out of 
three publishes something per year. 
He said that while this is probably 
as good a record as most universi- 
ties have, Oberlin shouldn’t settle 
for anything less than an excellent 


record. “A person not alive to and 
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contributing to the work of his own 
discipline is unlikely to be on top 
as a teacher,’ he stated. 

Yinger noted that Oberlin sup- 
ports strong research through its 
sabbatical and research status pro- 
grams, summer grants for travel 
and research, and its encourage- 
ment of the individual’s pursuit of 
resources other than college funds. 
He cited interdisciplinary perspec- 
tives as an area where much of 
the exciting work is done, and he 
said that professionalism and 
teaching are complementary as- 
pects of»the job, where proper 
balance can serve both activities. 

Van Atta, speaking of faculty 
commitment to the institution, also 
mentioned the Mr. Chips image of 
the college professor. He discarded 
the image as overly-romanticized 
and inaccurate in many ways, but 
he detected some of the Mr. Chips 
type of dedication to service among 
Oberlin faculty members, in their 
interest in helping students, shap- 
ing young minds, and the second- 
ary appeal of worldly rewards for 
their work. 

He turned to the factual situa- 
tion of faculty turnover as one in- 
dication of commitment. 

“TI believe it is accurate to report 
that the professional quality of the 
college faculty is higher than it has 
ever been despite the fact that the 
recruiting and retaining of faculty 
members becomes increasingly 
more difficult,’ he said. 

Using figures supplied him by 
Dean Donald Reich’s office, Van 
Atta pointed out that the resigna- 
tion rate of Oberlin faculty mem- 
bers in the past two years was 6.5 
per cent, or nine or ten resignations 
among a faculty numbering about 
145—not a rate to cause concern. 

He added that among the reasons 
faculty members give for leaving, 
salary increases are not frequently 
mentioned as the sole or primary 
reason. More generally it is the 
attraction of universities which 
have graduate schools, especially 
doctoral programs, and lower 
teaching loads at somewhat better 
salaries. The quality of Oberlin’s 
faculty, he said, makes the college 
an excellent recruiting ground by 
larger universities. Over all, Van 
Atta thinks faculty commitment to 
Oberlin is good. He noted that 
former Provost John W. Kneller, 
when he left in September to be- 
come president of Brooklyn Col- 
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lege, told the faculty, “Oberlin is 


my life,’ not Oberlin 
life.” 

Longsworth talked about faculty 
members as teachers and said: 

“As teachers, we live our lives, 
professionally and institutionally, 
under the penetrating and skep- 
tical—I’m tempted to say, remorse- 
less—eyes of our students.” 

He thought this was as it should 
be, but added that no matter how 
critical students may be, ‘they sel- 
dom doubt our commitment either 
to learning or to teaching.” 

Increased amounts of counseling 
and advising of students, listening 
to them and to each other, and the 
encouragement of independent 
study and research among the stu- 
dents are all leading to better 


“was my 


“The quality of Oberlin’s faculty 
makes the College an excellent 
recruiting ground for universities.” 


teaching, Longsworth said. 

Using the department of English 
as an example, he mentioned sev- 
eral additions and improvements in 
the curriculum. He listed the 
course in Black Literature, the 
supervision of more than 250 Win- 
ter Term projects in 1969, the pub- 
lishing of “Field,” a new national 
poetry magazine to reflect a grow- 
ing interest among undergraduates 
in poetry and poetry writing, and 
the breaking up of large courses 
into small discussion groups for 
one or more meetings each week. 

While Longsworth thought there 
still was room for improvement, he 
concluded that the Oberlin faculty 
has fundamentally strong teachers 
both in the eyes of the students and 
of the faculty. 
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Buffet line in South Hall before the student panel on Friday evening 


number of years that I have 

served as an academic out- 
weigh by far the number of months 
that I have served as a trustee. 
Therefore, I can be only impres- 
sionistic about the faculty. 

My very strongest impression is 
that it is an extremely hard-work- 
ing faculty in a number of differ- 
ent ways. Last spring was perhaps 
exceptional in the amount of time 
that faculty spent on committees, 
on faculty committees and on fac- 
ulty-student committees. Never- 
theless, it seems to me, that Ober- 
lin is distinguished from other col- 
leges that I know in the amount of 
time that faculty are willing or 
perhaps compelled to spend on 
various committees, organizing or 
governing the College. 

Last spring, I was on the campus 


I am a very new trustee, and the 


for a committee meeting in Feb- 
ruary and the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in March and 
then again in May. I was enor- 
mously impressed with the work of 
the faculty on the Student Life 
Committee. This committee, among 
other things, has been overseeing 
the change in parietal rules. Its 
jurisdiction is very, very broad. I 
do not think it would be accurate 
to say that this committee has 
nothing to do with the academic 
life of the students, but, as I under- 
stand the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, it is primarily concerned 
with the lives of the students out- 
side the classroom and outside the 
library; that is to say, with that 
part of the student who is some- 
thing other than just an individual 
who goes to class and who meets 
his assignments. 


“Academic” trustee finds faculty hard-working but mostly male 


I had the impression that the 
committee, which was made up of 
both faculty and students, devoted 
hours and hours to a very serious, 
a very thorough, and a very open- 
minded survey and review of the 
aspects of student life at Oberlin, 
and particularly, that it had de- 
voted itself to a very responsible 
effort to survey the results of the 
change in parietal rules that had 
been made the previous year. 

The Committee on Educational 
Plans and Policies is a tremend- 
ously active committee that de- 
votes hours of work to a considera- 
tion of how Oberlin might adapt 
itself to changing times without in 
any ways sacrificing the values 
which have characterized the Col- 
lege since its founding. 

The Admissions Committee, des- 
pite the difficulties it became in- 
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by Cecelia M. Kenyon, '43 


volved in last spring, is distin- 
guished among the number of col- 
leges that I know because of the 
degree of faculty participation in 
selecting the students who are to 
come to Oberlin. 

I was impressed with the amount 
of study that the faculty’s special 
Kurtz Committee, which had been 
formed to survey the question of 
the relationship of students and 
faculty in the governance of the 
College, had spent in trying to 
work out ways and means in which 
students and faculty could cooper- 
ate to the best advantage for the 
general welfare of the College. 

Last spring I was absolutely 
appalled by the amount of time 
spent by the faculty-student com- 
mittee which was set up to deal 
with the disciplinary problems 
arising out of student demonstra- 
tions and protest. I recall receiving 
a copy of the letter of resignation 
from one of the faculty members 
of that committee. The request to 
be relieved of that responsibility 
was explained and the faculty 
member noted that he had kept a 
rough record of the amount of 
time that he had spent working on 
this particular committee dealing 
with a single demonstration. Over 
a period of some five to six aca- 
demic weeks—spring vacation in- 
tervened in the meantime—he had 
spent 95 hours. If instead of the 
working week that is taken for 
granted on campuses one judges 
the amount of time devoted to that 
committee in terms of other occu- 
pations, it was more than two solid 
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week’s worth devoted to that com- 
mittee. This is on top of the or- 
dinary teaching and _ consulting 
with students that occupies the 
faculty. 

I also received a copy of a letter 
from one of the students who had 
been a member of that committee 
asking to be relieved of that re- 
sponsibility. Though the student 
had not kept a record of the num- 
ber of hours that he had spent, it 
was clear from what he said that 
his own time had been enormously 
occupied with this one particular 
function. 

The second aspect of this hard- 
working faculty that impresses me 
is the very close relationship be- 
tween the faculty and the students. 
The Student Life Committee was a 
revelation to me as a member of 
another academic community in 
which the faculty has very little 
to do with, outside the classroom, 
life of the students. 

A third aspect of the impression 
that I have is the faculty-student 
ratio. I had always known, I think, 
in the kind of shop talk that passes 
among academics when they get 
together and compare each others’ 
workloads and student-faculty ra- 
tios, that the Oberlin faculty was 
hard-working from the point of 
view of the ratio of faculty to stu- 
dents. This impression is confirmed 
by the statement from Prof. Robert 
Longsworth that the English de- 
partment supervised approximate- 
ly 250 Winter Term projects last 
January. 

I’m not quite sure what the role 


of the trustee is in speaking about 
things that might or might not be 
highly controversial, but a very 
strong impression of the faculty I 
had when I saw its representatives 
last spring was a sheer physical 
impression. They’re all men, or 
almost all men. 

It may be that not being a man 
myself I was acutely sensitive to 
this, but as I recall, the three times 
I was here on campus—and at no 
time did I have the entire faculty 
stretched out in front of me—I met 
the dean of women who was a 
woman. I met a member of the 
physical education department, 
and, at the home of one of my 
former professors, I met a very 
junior member of his department 
who was spending her last year 
here. She was moving to a univer- 
sity. 

Turning from that rather tender 
and sensitive subject to what is 
perhaps an even more tender and 
sensitive subject, I have the im- 
pression that the system of faculty 
government at Oberlin is one 
which requires a very high degree 
of expenditure of faculty time in 
participation on faculty or faculty- 
student committees. It is of course 
a faculty that has been long noted 
for its democracy and for its very 
large share in the governance of 
the college. The price for this is 
again, and I think I use the word 
advisedly, an enormous expendi- 
ture of time. In fact, I thought 
perhaps I saw a moral about par- 
ticipation in government or par- 
ticipatory democracy when I read 
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in “The Oberlin Review” that some 
ten student senators had resigned. 
One of the comments on the resig- 
nation of these ten out of 22 stu- 
dent senators was that they now 
believed, or someone now believed 
that the governance of the student 
body could be conducted in a more 
or less routine way by committees. 
My instantaneous reaction was to 
grin rather wryly, but the Oberlin 
faculty, I suspect, has known for a 
long time that real govern- 
ment of an institution, self-govern- 
ment, requires an awful lot of 
time, some of it on presumably 
routine matters the accumulation 
of which amount to the control of 
policy. I think perhaps the students 
were beginning to learn that par- 
ticipatory democracy, if it is going 
to work and work well, does re- 
quire an expenditure of time and 
particularly, an expenditure of 
time on what may be called just 
routine matters. 

The form of faculty government 
seems to me to be very centralized, 
again I speak from another aca- 
demic point of view in which if not 
energy is the rule, certainly a great 
degree of centralization among the 
faculty is the rule. 

The power that is concentrated 
in the General Faculty Council is 
exercised in ways which appear to 
exert influence and control of the 
various departments, particularly 
with respect to the recruitment of 
personnel and to their retention. 
It is a question in my mind as to 


very 


whether such a high concentration 
is a good thing, but I haven’t any 
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words of wisdom to offer except 
the question. 

I have the impression that the 
Oberlin faculty is very imaginative 
innovative. The list of 20 
changes in the curriculum or in 
associated areas over the last year 
or two years seems to prove that 
the Oberlin faculty is enormously 
flexible. Apparently the Oberlin 
faculty has been not only receptive 
to the challenge of change in a 
changing environment, but it has 
indeed been initiating and innova- 
tive in its approach to its own re- 
view of its curriculum. 

Last February I was a member 
of a trustee committee to consult 
vith students and faculty about 
the respective roles of each in the 
governance of the College and par- 
ticularly about increasing commu- 
nications between students and 
trustees and faculty and trustees. 

In the course of a weekend on 
campus we met with numbers of 
students and also with members of 
the faculty. I think that weekend 
really crystallized for me the con- 
viction that I had been resisting 
for months. There really is a gen- 
eration gap. The attitude of the 
students seemed to be very heavily 
oriented toward two things, ide- 
ology on the one hand, and on the 
other, a kind of Machiavelian 
search for power. 

The attitude of the faculty was 
quite different. It was analytical, 
it was cool, it was shrewd but not 
Machiavelian. Above all things, 
it was searching, open-minded and 
clear-headed. 


and 


“Self government requires an awful 
lot of time, particularly on what 
may be called just routine matters.” 
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director of development. 


an alumni opinion to Richard F. Seaman, 
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Krister, 


Dean Reich and Dean Fountain gave 
their views of the faculty at the 
annual Homecoming Dinner 
Saturday evening at Dascomb. 
President Carr was moderator. 
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Deans Note 
Breaks with Past 


Reich Urges 
Procedural Change; 
Fountain Eyes 

Even More Quality 


oth of the administrators who 
looked at the faculty at 
Homecoming had been per- 
suaded to leave teaching for dean- 
ships and were, in President Carr’s 
words, ‘faculty member-tempo- 
rarily-turned-administrator for the 
moment looking back at the role of 
the faculty member.” 

Donald R. Reich, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, pre- 
sented a three-pronged “argu- 
ment,” stating: 

“First, academically, Oberlin is 
changing very rapidly; second, the 
rate of that change is not equal in 
all facets of the academic program; 
and third, the faculty, which wants 
and has an important role in the 
governing of the College, is re- 
sponsible, by definition and in 
practice, in large measure both 
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for the change that HAS occurred 
and for the failure of further or 
other change TO occur.” 

He enumerated 19 items of re- 
cent change. The full list was in- 
corporated in the 1968-69 report 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and appeared in the December 
1969 issue of the Alumni Magazine. 
“In every case,’ Dean Reich said, 
“vou may assume that the policy 
or program in question either was 
initiated or co-initiated, or ap- 
proved by the faculty, one of its 
committees, or several of its mem- 
bers.” 

Included in his list was the Win- 
ter Term, the impact of which, he 
said, ‘seems to be underestimated 
despite the rather general agree- 
ment that it was perhaps the most 
extraordinary academic change 
that has been made in the past few 
years.” Another change, that of 
program review—a procedure by 
which the full program of each 
department will receive a compre- 
hensive review every three years 
on a regular cycle—is ‘‘a complete 
break with the past,” he said. 

Observing that these changes are 
“primarily what I would call 
changes of substance,” Dean Reich 
commented: “What is necessary at 
Oberlin and elsewhere is proced- 
ural change—that is, not only add- 
ing an art historian, or an Afro- 
American program, or changing the 
course offerings in a department, 
but also, and this is a very im- 
portant point in the total pattern of 
changes at Oberlin, changing the 
ways in which much work is done 
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in the classroom.” 

He added, ‘““Members of the fac- 
ulty have been quite willing to see 
changes in the course offerings and 
programs of the College, but much 
less willing, I think, than they 
should be, to change the ways in 
which they, themselves, teach that 
curriculum.” 

In his remarks Robert Fountain, 
dean of the Conservatory of Music, 
discussed faculty recruitment, fac- 
ulty power, and the changes of the 
past ten years in the field of music. 

He emphasized that the ‘faculty 
with its continuity, its skill and its 
intelligence, with its expertise, is 
the group that most influences the 
educational program in any insti- 
tution.” Referring to the mobility 
of faculty members and the com- 
petitiveness of today’s market, he 
said: 

“Oberlin has, I think, more than 
50 percent of the time, met this 
competition and come out on top. 
But above all, there’s a long tradi- 
tion of quality here over 100 years 
old, and it’s reflected in the faculty 
by the kind of students they pro- 
duce. This reputation for quality 
has drawn people here, sometimes 
at a loss in salary, and it’s a tre- 
mendous bulwark against outside 
offers.” 

Dean Fountain also touched on 
faculty committee structure and 
the involvement of Conservatory 
faculty members in committees of 
the General Faculty, often at con- 
siderable “drain in time and en- 
ergy.” 

He spoke of the need for Con- 


servatory faculty members to study 
with specialists in “the puzzling 
field” of contemporary music, 
which has seen so many radical 
new techniques. 

There are better ways of contin- 
uing the quality which the Con- 
servatory tries to maintain, he 
stated, “through modern invention, 
through much more ingenuity in 
teaching, with the structuring or 
even the unstructuring of the cur- 
riculum, by respecting and per- 
haps accepting suggestion from the 
students. I even believe that the 
Conservatory can raise the quality 
of what it is now producing.” 

Dean Fountain’s conclusion was 
reminiscent of what Dean Reich 
had said about the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. He 
stated, ‘However, the rate of 
change, the speed of change, will 
depend largely upon the faculty 
and its receptivity and its eager- 
ness to move.” 
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Alumni Elect 


Gelehrter 


New Trustee 
Fight Others Selected as 
Directors of Oberlin’s 


Alumni Association 


Dr. Gelehrter 


Smith 


Schwartz 


Mrs. Ward 


r. Thomas D. Gelehrter, 757, 
D fellow in medical genetics 

at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, has been elected by 
alumni as a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege for a six-year term which be- 
gan Jan. 1. 

He succeeds U.S. Rep. Charles A. 
Mosher, °38, (R-Ohio). 

Dr. Gelehrter was a Rhodes 
scholar from 1957 to 1959 and com- 
pleted a three-year term on the 
Alumni Board in 1968. 

New members-at-large of the 
Alumni Board, elected last fall to 
begin terms Jan. 1 are: 

Francis E. Gray, ’17, represent- 
ing classes prior to 1929. 

Eone Goodenough Harger, ’33, 
classes 1930 through 1939. 

Paul Blanshard Jr., 741, classes 


Mrs. Montie 


=~ 


1940 through 1949. 

Diane Block Montie, ’56, classes 
1950 through 1959. 

Edward A. Schwartz, ’65, classes 
1960 through 1969. 

New members of the Class and 
Club Executive Committee are 
George R. Bent, ’52, representing 
clubs, and William Fenstemacher, 
62, representing classes. Donald 
R. Weber, °43, is chairman of the 
Class and Club Executive Commit- 
tee. 

New officers of the Alumni As- 
sociation, who took office at Home- 
coming, are Alfred Van ‘Horn III, 
°46, president; Duira Baldinger 
Ward, °34 (Mrs. F. Champion), 
president-elect; William L. Mezger, 
38, past-president; and J. Otis 


Smith, ’63, treasurer. Van Horn’s 
photo appeared in November. 

Gray retired in 1961 after serv- 
ing as general secretary of the 
Greater Hartford, Conn., YMCA 
since 1937. He is a consultant to 
the New England Area YMCA and 
the Hartford Foundation for Public 
Giving. He has been assigned the 
Alumni Association’s Alumni 
Awards Committee and the Stu- 
dent-Alumni Committee. 

Mrs. Harger is director of the 
New Jersey State Division of 
Aging, Department of Community 
Affairs. She will work with the 
Faculty-Student Committee and 
the Continuing Education Com- 
mittee. 

Blanshard is president of Paul 
Blanshard Associates, a Philadel- 


Blanshard 


Bent Fenstemacher 


phia-based public relations and 
fund raising firm which works 
with educational, health, inter- 
group and other non-profit or- 
ganizations. His committee assign- 
ments are Editorial Advisory Board 
and Continuing Education. 

Mrs. Montie is a research assist- 
ant at the Einstein Medical Center 
in Philadelphia. She and her hus- 
band have published five scientific 
works in the fields of biochemistry 
and microbiology. She is assigned 
to the Education and Curriculum 
Committee. 

Schwartz appeared as a panelist 
in the Alumni study of the faculty 
at Homecoming. He is assigned to 
the Editorial Advisory Board and 
the Student-Alumni Committee. 
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PERSONAL DATA FORM 


Oberlin College Presidential Search (Alumni Association) 


re to Respondent: Although you may be unable to answer all questions, whatever 
information you can provide will be appreciated. All replies will be kept confidential.) 


Person Recommended for Consideration 


Full name Age 


Education: 
Undergraduate: 


Graduate: 
Field of Specialization: 
Marital Status Children 


Past Positions and Experience (Administrative, Teaching, Business, Other) 


Professional Organizations 
Community and Religious Activities 
Honors and Awards 


Pyblications and Other Creative Work 


What particular abilities and talents do you think qualify this person for the presidency? 


Names and addresses of others who might furnish information on the person recommended: 


SEND THIS FORM TO: MR. ALFRED VAN HORN Il, President, Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall, 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Use additional sheets of paper if necessary. If you have no one to recommend, the Alumni Association is 
interested in knowing what qualifications and criteria you think should be considered ‘in the selection of 
a president of Oberlin College at this time. You are invited to send your thoughts to Mr. Van Horn's 


attention. 


Memorial Minutes: 


F. Easton Carr, ’06 
1882-1969 


In February 1932, an article in 
the Los Angeles Times with the 
headline “Creation Theory Veri- 
fied” read in part: 

“Observations made with the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory telescope 
that indicate creation is now 
exploding have been verified 
without use of astronomical in- 
struments by Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton, director of the University 
Observatory, Cambridge, England. 

“This significant revelation was 
made today by Prof. F. E. Carr 
of Oberlin College, who discussed 
Eddington’s theory of an ex- 
panding universe before a select 
group of local scientists, including 
Dr. Albert Einstein at the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory laboratory.” 

This type of work was typical 
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of Francis Easton Carr in his 
professionally active years most 
of which he spent as an associate 
of Oberlin College. 

Easton was born Oct. 4, 1882, in 
West Richfield, Ohio. He first 
came to Oberlin in the fall of 1902. 
For the next 67 years he served 
Oberlin, both as a student and as 
a faculty member in the college 
he grew to love so well, and as a 
highly respected member in the 
larger community. He graduated 
from the College in 1906, received 
a master’s degree in 1912, and, 
except for brief periods of time 
for teaching, study, research, and, 
in recent years for travel, he 
worked and lived in Oberlin. 

He and his wife Edith Jewett, 
whom he married in 1917, had two 
daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, 
both of whom are Oberlin grad- 
uates, as is his second wife, 
Carolyn Reed. After Easton 
received his Ph.D. in mathematical 
astronomy at the University of 
Chicago, one of the leading uni- 
versities in that field at the time, 
he returned to Oberlin as a 
permanent member of the faculty 
in 1922, became a professor in 
1926. During his tenure here, he 
was responsible for the develop- 
ment of astronomy, along with 
navigation and descriptive 
geometry, until 1948 when he 
retired. 

While on the campus, Easton 
Carr was a rather quiet but 
determined and strong member of 
the faculty. He was interested 
in teaching, excited about his 
special field and devoted to the 


college. In 1917, Prof. F. D. 
Moulton, a leading authority in 
astronomy and applied mathema- 
tics, wrote in support of Easton, 
“We at Chicago have found him 
to be a most excellent man and 
I think he would be a teacher 
who would inspire considerable 
enthusiasm for the subject.” 
This enthusiasm he had and 
shared, working in stellar pho- 
tometry at such places as the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, California 
Institute of Technology, the Flag- 
staff Observatory, Lick Observa- 
tory at Mt. Hamilton, and the 
Dominion Observatory at Victoria, 
British Columbia, which he visited 
during the summers or while on 
sabbatical leave. He was well 
known and respected at each 
institution and those regular 
residents of the observatories 
looked forward to his return. 

His desire to help his students, 
and his love for his subject, as 
well as his interest in the college 
he served, were expressed in a 
note he wrote to Dean Cole in a 
request to the prudential commit- 
tee for installing a motor to turn 
the dome of the observatory. He 
made the request in the early 
*30’s, after the astronomy budget 
had been cut 60% due to the 
lack of funds for extras, explain- 
ing the need and importance of 
the piece of apparatus. ‘The men 
were able to use the equipment,”’ 
he said, “but it was too heavy 
for the young ladies.”’ He ended 
his plea with the sentence, “‘As 
evidence of good faith in the 
above statements, I should be 
very glad to donate $25 for the 
cause.” 

Easton Carr, at the age of 86, 
died on Jan. 16, 1969, in Toledo, 
Ohio. We are grateful for his 
unique contribution to the life of 
Oberlin College. 


Memorial minute prepared by 
Elbridge P. Vance, professor of 


mathematics, and approved by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College, Nov. 18, 1969. 


What particular abilities and talents do you think qualify this person for the presidency? 


Names and addresses of others who might furnish information on the person recommended: 


SEND THIS FORM TO: MR. ALFRED VAN HORN III, President, Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Use additional sheets of paper if necessary. If you have no one to recommend, the Alumni Association is 
interested in knowing what qualifications and criteria you think should be considered ‘in the selection’ of 
a president of Oberlin College at this time. You are invited to send your thoughts to Mr. Van Horn's 
attention, 


Memorial Minutes: 


F. Easton Carr, ’06 
1882-1969 


In February 1932, an article in 
the Los Angeles Times with the 
headline “Creation Theory Veri- 
fied” read in part: 

“Observations made with the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory telescope 
that indicate creation is now 
exploding have been verified 
without use of astronomical in- 
struments by Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton, director of the University 
Observatory, Cambridge, England. 

“This significant revelation was 
made today by Prof. F. E. Carr 
of Oberlin College, who discussed 
Eddington’s theory of an ex- 
panding universe before a select 
group of local scientists, including 
Dr. Albert Einstein at the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory laboratory.” 

This type of work was typical 
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of Francis Easton Carr in his 
professionally active years most 
of which he spent as an associate 
of Oberlin College. 

Easton was born Oct. 4, 1882, in 
West Richfield, Ohio. He first 
came to Oberlin in the fall of 1902. 
For the next 67 years he served 
Oberlin, both as a student and as 
a faculty member in the college 
he grew to love so well, and as a 
highly respected member in the 
larger community. He graduated 
from the College in 1906, received 
a master’s degree in 1912, and, 
except for brief periods of time 
for teaching, study, research, and, 
in recent years for travel, he 
worked and lived in Oberlin. 

He and his wife Edith Jewett, 
whom he married in 1917, had two 
daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, 
both of whom are Oberlin grad- 
uates, as is his second wife, 
Carolyn Reed. After Easton 
received his Ph.D. in mathematical 
astronomy at the University of 
Chicago, one of the leading uni- 
versities in that field at the time, 
he returned to Oberlin as a 
permanent member of the faculty 
in 1922, became a professor in 
1926. During his tenure here, he 
was responsible for the develop- 
ment of astronomy, along with 
navigation and descriptive 
geometry, until 1948 when he 
retired. 

While on the campus, Easton 
Carr was a rather quiet but 
determined and strong member of 
the faculty. He was interested 
in teaching, excited about his 
special field and devoted to the 
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Moulton, a leading authority in 
astronomy and applied mathema- 
tics, wrote in support of Easton, 
“We at Chicago have found him 
to be a most excellent man and 

I think he would be a teacher 
who would inspire considerable 
enthusiasm for the subject.” 

This enthusiasm he had and 
shared, working in stellar pho- 
tometry at such places as the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, California 
Institute of Technology, the Flag- 
staff Observatory, Lick Observa- 
tory at Mt. Hamilton, and the 
Dominion Observatory at Victoria, 
British Columbia, which he visited 
during the summers or while on 
sabbatical leave. He was well 
known and respected at each 
institution and those regular 
residents of the observatories 
looked forward to his return. 

His desire to help his students, 
and his love for his subject, as 
well as his interest in the college 
he served, were expressed in a 
note he wrote to Dean Cole in a 
request to the prudential commit- 
tee for installing a motor to turn 
the dome of the observatory. He 
made the request in the early 
*30’s, after the astronomy budget 
had been cut 60% due to the 
lack of funds for extras, explain- 
ing the need and importance of 
the piece of apparatus. ‘The men 
were able to use the equipment,”’ 
he said, “but it was too heavy 
for the young ladies.’”’ He ended 
his plea with the sentence, “‘As 
evidence of good faith in the 
above statements, I should be 
very glad to donate $25 for the 
cause.” 

Easton Carr, at the age of 86, 
died on Jan. 16, 1969, in Toledo, 
Ohio. We are grateful for his 
unique contribution to the life of 
Oberlin College. 


Memorial minute prepared by 
Elbridge P. Vance, professor of 


mathematics, and approved by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College, Nov. 18, 1969. 


Memorial Minutes 


The faculty of Oberlin College 
records its appreciation of the 
many years of service given to the 
College by Carl C. W. Nicol who 
died Feb. 15, 1969, in Altadena, 
Calif. Carl Nicol joined the 
Faculty in 1912 and served for 40 
years. 

He was born in 1886 in a small 
Ohio town and began his collegiate 
education at the University of 
Colorado and the University of 
Washington. Returning to Ohio, 
he graduated from Oberlin in 1911 
and received his master’s degree 
at Oberlin in 1912. He spent a 
year in graduate study at 
Columbia University and com- 
pleted his doctorate in philosophy 
magna cum laude at the University 
of Chicago in 1916. 

He had, meanwhile, been an in- 
structor in philosophy at Oberlin 
from 1912 to 1914. From 1916 to 
1923 his appointment at Oberlin 
was in both philosophy and 
psychology. This was at a time 
when each of these departments 
had a staff of three members. He 
became a professor of philosophy 
in 1923 and remained in that 
post until his retirement in 1952, 
serving for most of that time as 
chairman of the department. 

In his early years at Oberlin, 
Prof. Nicol was involved in 
various administrative duties in 
addition to his dual assignment in 
teaching. Although the adminis- 
trative structure and administra- 
tive problems were both less 
complex than now, such responsi- 
bilities must have imposed a 
considerable burden upon his time 
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Carl C. W. Nicol, ’11 
1886-1969 


and energy. His administrative 
duties included a year as assistant 
dean of men, a year as acting 
dean of the College, nine years as 
dean of men, and regular involve- 
ment in the program of the 
summer session of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Prof. Nicol’s contributions to 
the Oberlin community included 
12 years of service on the Oberlin 
Board of Education of which he 
was president from 1946 to 1948. 
His continuing interest in com- 
munity affairs led to participa- 
tion in various community 
organizations in Altadena after his 
retirement. 

Those who Knew Carl Nicol as a 
teacher will remember him as a 
scholarly, conscientious, kindly 


guide whose encouragement 
moved them to search beyond the 
requirements of a current course. 
Those who knew him as a part- 
time dean of men, with a tiny 
office off Peters Court, will 
remember his patience with the 
foibles of undergraduates whose 
conduct, even in those days, did 
not always come up to the high 
standards that they were expected 
to observe. [I must acknowledge 
that I speak here from experience 
as well as from observation.] 
Those who knew him as-a colleague 
on the faculty will remember him 
as a modest man whose integrity, 
calm reason, and quiet persistence 
gave weight to his counsel. 


Memorial minute prepared by 
J. D. Lewis, ’28, professor of 


government, and approved by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin 
College, Nov. 18, 1969. 
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George O. Lillich 
1894-1969 


George Otto Lillich, emeritus 
professor of music theory, was 
born in Latham, IIl., Jan. 25, 1894, 
and died suddenly at his summer 
home at Long Lake, Mich., Aug. 
27, 1969. 

His musical talent evidenced 
itself when he was but a small 
child and he soon went beyond 
what the music teachers in his 
hometown could give him. His 
parents then sent him on the 
train each Saturday to study with 
faculty members at the Millikin 
Conservatory in Decatur, Il., from 
which he graduated in 1913 and 
then took his B.S. from James 
Millikin University in 1915. 
During his undergraduate years, 
he also was instructor in piano- 
forte and theory at the Millikin 
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Conservatory. From 1915 to 1918 
he studied at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York City, 
now known as the Juilliard School, 
and from 1918 to 1920 he was a 
member of the Ordnance Corps 
of the U.S. Army. 

After completion of his military 
service, Prof. Lillich served from 
1920 to 1923 as organist-choir 
master at the First Congregational 
Church in Eau Claire, Wis. He 
then accepted a position as in- 
structor in organ and theory at 
Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash., where he re- 
mained until 1925 when he was 
called to the position of assistant 
professor of organ at the Oberlin 
Conservatory. Feeling the need of 
further study, he enrolled at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, 1929- 
1930, where he worked under 
such masters as Karl Straube, 
cantor of the famous St. Thomas 
Kirke, and Sigfrid Karg-Elert. 
Upon his return to Oberlin he 
found himself increasingly in- 
terested in music theory and began 
to teach it in addition to organ 
until he was appointed professor 
of music theory, a title he retained 
until his retirement in 1959. 

His teaching of both organ and 
theory was marked by meticulous 
scholarship and intense devotion 
to the subtleties of musicianship. 
Like all thorough teachers, he 
recognized that there are no easy 
short cuts to the mastery of any art 
and that excellence must not be 
compromised. His unswerving 
devotion to the highest standards 
was one of his great contributions 
to Oberlin. Yet with it all he was 
a kindly, considerate human being, 
possessed of a keen sense of 
humor, and vitally interested in 
the total welfare of all his students. 
Although he constantly demanded 
the utmost of his students, he 
had the enviable capacity of 
leavening a difficult problem 
with a facetious remark which not 
only made the learning process 
enjoyable but spurred the class to 
higher achievements. 

George Lillich was always in- 
terested in every facet of Oberlin 
College and gave unstintingly of 
his time to numerous activities 
beyond his teaching. He served 
frequently on the councils of 
both the Conservatory and General 
Faculties as well as on innumera- 
ble committees. He was an 


omnivorous reader in many fields, 
and continued to the very end of 
his life an intensive study of the 
German language. 

In a memorial minute to his 
colleague, William Treat Upton, 
Prof. Lillich wrote in part: 

“An institution achieves greatness 
because of the loyalty and 
devotion of many people who 
serve it through the years. 

“William Treat Upton was a 
man who, like so many of his 
generation, gave a life of 
distinguisher service to Oberlin 
College. It is men such as he, 
who because of their gifts and 
strongly pointed inclinations 
toward the educational process, 
create in an institution those values 
which discerning people find 
highly desirable.” 

These words apply equally well 
to Prof. Lillich himself. 

In addition to his services to 
Oberlin, he was an active member 
of The American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Pi Kappa Lambda and 
Tau Kappa Epsilon. From 1931 to 
1951 he was organist-choir master 
at the Lakewood Congregational 
Church; from 1951\to 1953 at-st 
Vitus Church in Lorain, and from 
1957 to 1968 at the Wellington 
Congregational Church. 

After his retirement in 1959, 
Prof. Lillich continued to live in 
Oberlin where his home was often 
the meeting place of friends and 
colleagues as it had always been 
during his teaching years. But 
retirement did not mean inactivity 
for him. He continued his work 
as church organist and he 
transferred his teaching interests 
to children. Many are the local 
boys and girls to whom he 
taught both piano and theory. He 
found that by teaching them with 
almost the same techniques he 
had employed at the college level, 
these nine- and ten-year-olds 
responded with amazing ease to 
the high standards he had de- 
manded of college-age students. 
Only during his last year did he 
and his wife move to Sun City, 
Ariz., leaving Oberlin the poorer 
because of their absence. 


Memorial minute prepared by 
Robert A. Melcher, ’32, professor 


of music theory, and approved by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College, Nov. 18, 1969. 
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TAPPAN 
SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK 


Credit/No Entry 

As an experiment this semester, stu- 
dents in the College of Arts and 
Sciences may elect to take their en- 
tire schedule of courses “‘credit/no 
entry.” Those who make this deci- 
sion will receive ungraded credit for 
work that would be graded ‘‘D” or 
higher. No official entry will be 
made for work that would ordinarily 
be assigned an “F.”’ 

The experiment, adopted last No- 
vember by the College faculty, will 
be evaluated at the end of the semes- 
ter and the results will be used by 
a faculty committee which is study- 
ing the grading system and evaluat- 
ing procedures. 

Students who choose the “credit/ 
no entry” option must take all 
courses, excepting majors, on that 
basis. Those who continue under 
the conventional grading system re- 
tain the option of taking one course 
on an S/U basis where “C minus” 
work or better is called satisfactory 
and work that would be graded D or 
F is unsatisfactory. 

Anna Ruth Brummett, associate 
professor of biology and chairman of 
the faculty committee, said the fac- 
ulty would need some basis for com- 
paring performance this semester 
with past performance and that stu- 
dents probably would be questioned 
as to why they did or did not select 
the option. “If professors are finding 
students sliding by rather than do- 
ing better, they will probably not 
favor renewing the option,” she 
stated. 


Safe as Central Park 


“The Arb is as unsafe as Central 
Park and disturbed people find a 
large population of naive students 
easy prey.” This warning from 
Margaret Anne Root, ’71, of Ken- 
sington, Md., in the Dec. 2 edition of 
the Review was high on the minds 
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of students and townspeople follow- 
ing a brutal knifing attack on Janet 
Weiler, ’71, of Hales Corners, Wis., 
as she walked near the Arb on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 29. 

“Meganne” Root helped save Miss 
Weiler’s life by applying first aid 
to her wounds while Meganne’s 
roommate called police. Janet was 
stabbed several times in the cheek 
and neck by a still-unidentified man 
who grabbed her as she walked 
along the path from Johnson House 
to the Arboretum. She has recov- 
ered. While in Elyria Memorial Hos- 
pital she described her assailant as 
about 20 years old with short blond 
hair. 

Some 80 students aided Oberlin’s 
12-man police force in a search for 
clues. Police found the assailant’s 
knife and a blood-soaked pair of 
gloves. Bloodhounds, however, were 
unable to help police establish the 
exact area of the attack or the escape 
route of the attacker. 

Police have interviewed some 72 
persons, including students, who fit 
Janet’s description of her assailant. 
One byproduct of the continuing in- 
vestigation has been the growth of 
mutual respect between police and 
students. 

A continuing air of caution grip- 
ped the campus after the stabbing. 
Floodlights began to be turned on at 
sundown in front of buildings as 
though every night were Illumina- 
tion Night. Campus police set up a 
transportation system to chauffeur 
coeds to and from their dorms during 
evening hours. Students set up an 
escort system. 

Campus Security Chief Walter 
Hopewell said 22 to 26 students had 
been using the police car escort be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 2 a.m. Security 
officers made it a practice to “shad- 
ow” students who refused the serv- 
ice until they reached their destin- 
ation. 


For the first time students were 
locking doors and seemed conscious 
of the security problems. They were 
avoiding remote areas of the campus 
and were traveling in pairs. “Boys 
are walking girls on campus more 
than I’ve ever seen before,” said 
Chief Hopewell. 

Dean of Women Martha Verda, 
’48, noted that Oberlin is ‘‘too small 
a community not to be afraid. Stu- 
dents have taken a lot of the initi- 
ative in their own behavior and I’m 
proud of the fact there has been 
little panic.” 

Police Chief Robert Ferber said 
his men had submitted 73 possible 
pieces of evidence to the FBI for 
laboratory analysis and that his of- 
fice was working with police depart- 
ments in three states checking leads 
and tips. So far the investigation has 
cost the city more than $10,000. 


Kiss Me Kate 
This Spring’s Mummers’ Guild mu- 
sical will be “Kiss Me Kate,” the 
rollicking comedy based on Shakes- 
peare’s “Taming of the Shrew.” 
Jeff Bricmont, ’68, technical direc- 
tor at Hall Auditorium, will direct 
the production. He was president of 
Mummers as a student and directed 
last year’s “Pajama Game,” “Blues 
for Mr. Charlie,” “The Roar of the 
Greasepaint the Smell of the 
Crowd,” and this year’s Theatre Arts 


productions of “Football” and ‘‘The 
Indian Wants the Bronx.” 
Betty Lind, assistant professor of 


modern dance, will be choreo- 
grapher. This is a departure from 
previous Mummers policy to use 
strictly student staffing. 

“Kiss Me Kate” will be presented 
in Hall Auditorium March 17-21. 
Ticket information is available from 
Marcie Berman, ’72, c/o Mummers 
Guild, Hall Auditorium, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


Martin Lecturer 

David M. Robb, ’26, professor of art 
history at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
gave four Martin lectures in Janu- 
ary. The series was titled ‘‘The 
Classical Tradition in Western Me- 
diaval Manuscript Illumination.” 
The lectureship was established in 
1926 in honor of Charles Beebe Mar- 
tin, a former professor of classics 
and art. 


Special awards 

Mark T. Paris of Flushing, L.I., has 
received the second Andrew Bon- 
giorno (’23) scholarship for excel- 
lence in English. The George (’99) 
and Carrie Life prizes for excellence 
in history was awarded to Mitchell 
L. Haber of Elmont, L.I., John A. 
Lawrence of Paterson, N.J., and 
Robert B. Shapiro of Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Senior Scholars 
This year’s senior scholars are Chris- 
topher Bullock, English; Joseph Mc- 
Clinton, German; Paul Feldman, 
humanities; and Steven Jacobson 
and James Zimmerman, psychology. 
Bullock is writing a full length 
novel dealing with issues on today’s 
campuses. His supervisor is Robert 
B. Pierce, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish. McClinton is doing research on 
major works of German drama as a 
problem in dramatic interpretation. 
His supervisor is Stuart Friebert, as- 
sociate professor of German. Feld- 
man is examining world views and 
value systems of fiction writers and 
theorists of the nature of man. He 
will visit Buddhist centers in Cali- 
fornia Washington, D.C., and 
his work with an es- 
Prof. Warren 


and 


will conclude 
gay. Supervisor is 


rr ’ 
Taylor 
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Jacobson and Zimmerman are do- 
ing reading and field work under 
the supervision of Associate Profes- 
sor John R. Thompson. 

Shansi Fellows 

Shansi fellowships for 1970 have 
been awarded to David C. Beck, re- 
ligion major from Chambersburg, 
Pa., his wife, the former Pem David- 
son, ’68, and to Thomas B. Gold of 
Cincinnati and Harry Pfeiffer Jr. 
of Philadelphia. 

Gold and Pfeiffer are majoring in 
Chinese and spent last summer in 
the summer language session at 
Taiwan. Buck has taught an Exco 
course in Tamil and directs the 
Music of India program on WOBC. 
The Bucks, who were married last 
June, will teach in Madurai, South 
India; Gold and Pfeiffer at Tunghai 
University in Taiwan. 

The awards were announced in 
advance of the annual Shansi Recog- 
nition Assembly which will be held 
Feb. 19. Dr. Lucian Pye of the de- 
partment of political science at 
M.1.T. will speak. 

Geoffrey DeGraff, ’71, and Arthur 
Liang, ’70, members of the student 
Shansi Committee have become the 
first students to be elected trustees 
of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial As- 
sociation. Clyde A. Holbrook, pro- 
fessor of religion is the new presi- 
dent. Paul B. Arnold, ’40, professor 
of art, is vice president. 


Faculty Notes 

William H. Capitan, chairman of the 
philosophy department, will become 
dean of the fine arts program at 
Saginaw Valley College, Midland, 
Mich., in June. He joined the Ober- 
lin faculty in 1962, became an as- 
sociate professor in 1965 and has 


served as chairman since 1968. 
* * * 


Olly Wilson, assistant professor of 
music theory, is one of four com- 
posers invited to accept commissions 
for new works to be premiered dur- 
ing the 1970 Berkshire Festival of 
Contemporary Music. The festival 
is part of the Boston Symphony’s 


summer season at Tanglewood. 


William Berman, associate profes- 
sor of viola and violin, was soloist 
for the Wheeling Symphony Jan. 22. 
2obert Willoughby, professor of 
flute, gave a solo recital at Carnegie 
2ecital Hall Jan. 23. He was accom- 
panied by Wilbur Price, ’49, associ- 


ate professor of pianoforte. 
¥ x 


Fenner Douglass, ’42, professor of 


organ, gave a recital in Seattle Jan. 
30 and will give a recital at Harvard 
April 10. Haskell Thomson, ’58, as- 
sistant professor of organ, will give 
concerts Feb. 8 (Romantic era) and 
March 22 (20th Century) at Cleve- 
land’s West Shore Unitarian Church. 
Last November he gave a concert 
there with music from the baroque 
era. 
* * * 

Wayne Rapier, associate professor 
of oboe, will be first oboist with the 
Philadelphia “Philaharmonia”’ Or- 
chestra March 10 and May 12 and at 
the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., 
May 8-9 and 15-16. 


* * * 

Mrs. Darlene Wiley, instructor in 
singing, will give solo recitals March 
8 at St. James School, Baltimore; 
March 10 at Baltimore County Col- 
lege; April 12, College of Wooster; 
April 15, MacMurray College; March 
16, Univ. of Akron. 


* * * 
On leave this semester: 

George H. Langeler, dean of stu- 
dents and lecturer in biology; Joe R. 
Horn, ’60, assistant professor of phy- 
sical education; Thomas LeDuc, pro- 
fessor of history; Daniel Domb, as- 
sistant professor of violoncello; 
Helen Hodam, associate professor of 
singing. 

Dean Langeler is in England to 
read in biology and higher educa- 
tion, primarily in the behavioral 
sciences, at St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. Dean of Men Thomas Bechtel, 
°59, is acting dean of students in his 
absence. Alan E. Dieffenbach, ’62 
MAT, former associate director of 
the Peace Corps in Nepal, is a new 
assistant dean of men. 

Faculty replacements for those on 
leave include Einar J. Holm, visit- 
ing assistant professor of violoncello 
and chamber music, and Mrs. Janice 
M. Schmidt, instructor in singing. 

Domb is studying with Gregor 
Piatigorsky in Los Angeles and will 
give 15 coast-to-coast. concerts. In 
May and June he will concertize, 
playing debut recitals in major 
European cities. 
ported by a grant from the Martha 
Baird Rockefeller Fund and a Ford 
Humanities grant from Oberlin. , 

Miss Hodam isin New York to study 
certain areas of repertoire with Dr. 


His work is sup- 


Ernst Wolff and to observe classes at 


Juilliard and Manhattan School of 
Music. In May and through the sum- 
mer she will work on baroque can- 
tatas with Dr. Paul Steinitz of the 


Royal Academy of Music. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY LARRY GELLMAN, 771 


Winter sports got under way with 
prospects that basketball might 
have its best season in years. The 
wrestling and fencing teams were 
undefeated at the start of the Christ- 
mas break. 


Basketball 

The Yeoman cagers bounced back 
from a rocky opener to nab their 
next three games and go into the 
Christmas break with a 3-1 record. 

The key to this fine start (the 
best by a Yeoman basketball team 
since 1959 when the squad finished 
with a 14-4 mark) was good team 
balance and speed. Three men were 
averaging more than 15 points per 
game and a good deal of the scoring 
was coming from fast break plays. 

Leading scorer was sophomore 
guard Vic Guerrieri, a Lorain Ad- 
miral King High School product, 
who was averaging 20.3 points and 
10.3 rebounds per game. His clutch 
performance against Heidelberg in 
the season’s second game enabled 
the Obies to hang on for their first 
win, as he hit four free throws in 
the final minute to nail down a 79- 
77 triumph. 

Also playing well were the team’s 
two seniors, guard Al Wellington 
and forward Randy Miller. 

Wellington, leading scorer last 
year with a 13.7 average, has had 
a good deal of the scoring burden 
taken off his shoulders and has ex- 
celled as the team’s “quarterback” 
on the court while averaging over 15 
points a game. 

Miller has to compensate for his 
lack of size (6-1) with strength and 
hustle. His 16 rebounds against Case 
Tech were the key factor in Ober- 
lin’s 65-47 win. He was also the 
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leading scorer (21) in the Heidel- 
berg game. 

The key to the fast break in the 
three victories was the strong re- 
bounding of junior Earl Singleton 
and sophomore center Ken Bryant. 

Bryant is the tallest player (6-8) 
to wear a Yeoman uniform in quite 
some time. He was suffering from 
the flu when the Obies dropped their 
opening game 77-65 to Otterbein, 
but he came back strong, blocking 
up the middle very effectively on 
defense. 

Singleton, a 6-3 forward, had his 
finest game against Carnegie-Mel- 
lon, grabbing 16 rebounds to lead 
the locals to an 82-73 triumph. 


Swimming 

The Obie swimmers participated 
in two large meets, pulling down 
fourth place finishes in both of them. 

The first, the Ohio Conference Re- 
lays, was held at Oberlin, with the 
scoring as follows: Kenyon 117, Den- 
ison 109, Ohio Wesleyan 64, Oberlin 
34, with Wooster, Hiram, Baldwin- 
Wallace, Muskingum, and Capital 
trailing. 

In the second meet, the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association meet at 
Denison, the mermen finished fourth 
behind Denison (113), Kenyon (94), 
and Albion (41). The Crimson’s 20 
points placed above midpoint in the 
field of nine teams. Coach Brad 
Cahill was distressed by injuries to 
Dave Tempest, a backstroke and 
distance specialist whose presence 
has been sorely missed. He was en- 
couraged by the fine performances 
of freshman breaststroker Dan Hin- 
richs and senior co-captain Rich 
Lehman, who specializes in medley 
and butterfly events. 


Wrestling 

Following last year’s dismal 3-10 
season, the Crimson wrestlers sur- 
prised a lot of fans as they swept by 
Case Tech and Kenyon in their 
opening meet with 53 points to 43 
for Case and 24 for Kenyon. 

Leading the grapplers was junior 
Dan Clemens, defending Ohio Con- 
ference champion at 152 pounds and 
twice victorious on pins in the 157 
pound class. 

Other double winners for the Yeo- 
men were Bob Reed (125), Al Brooks 
(134) and Tom Axtell (150). 

Coach Joe Gurtis expected the 
schedule to get considerably rough- 
er after vacation, but this year’s 
team is definitely stronger than last 
year’s. 


Fencing 

In spite of being busted to club 
status, the Obie swordsmen cap- 
tured their first meet of the season, 
besting Case-Western Reserve 15- 
Lz. 

The fencers this year are with 
beards and without a coach (two 
key factors leading to the physical 
education department’s decision to 
take away the varsity standing of 
the team) and are led by co-captains 
Phil Rutter and Paul Hoffman, who 
have done an admirable job as 
competitors and as instructors to 
the younger fencers. 


Ice Hockey 

Coach Joe Horn’s icers came close 
to tying one of their first four con- 
tests but the record stood at 0-4 
prior to the Christmas break. The 
season opened with a 13-3 drubbing 
at the hands of Detroit, although the 
three Obie goals were better than 
many had expected from the young 
team against Detroit’s experience. 

Against Toledo the next weekend, 
the visitors broke a tie with 45 sec- 
onds left in the game and went home 
with a 2-1 triumph. The Yeomen 
lost 0-8 on Dec. 18 and 2-8 on Dec. 
19 when the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle sent its club to 
Oberlin. 

With Coach Horn on leave during 
the second semester, Peter D. Slater, 
a recent graduate at St. Lawrence 
University, has been appointed lec- 
turer in physical education and is 
coaching the hockey team. 
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Fred Minnear 


Is OAC'S 


Best Lineman 
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Becomes First Oberlinian 


Fred Minnear, ’70, was named last 
season’s winner of the Mike Gregory 
Memorial Award as the best football 
lineman in the Ohio Conference. 

Minnear thus became the first 
player from Oberlin to win the hon- 
or in its 14-year history, beating out 
several outstanding OAC players, 
including Chris Myers, Kenyon’s all- 
Conference end who finished second 
in the nation in pass receptions. 

The award was a credit to the 
ability of the 245-pounder from 
Storm Lake, Iowa, especially in light 
of Oberlin’s 2-6 record. It was the 
first time the award was presented 
to a player whose team did not finish 
in the loop’s first division. 

Coach Bill Grice did not seem sur- 
prised to learn of the award. “Fred 
is the greatest athlete I’ve ever 
coached,” he commented. ‘‘He was 
our whole defense and was always 
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To Win Gregory Award 


available for the big block on of- 
fense when we needed him.” 

Perhaps the greatest tributes came 
from opposing coaches, however. 
Ohio Wesleyan’s Jack Fouts said, 
‘“‘Minnear is easily the best lineman 
in the Ohio Conference. I only wish 
I had four or five like him.” This 
comment came immediately after 
the Bishops had trounced the Yeo- 
men, 61-0. 

Minnear was named to the all- 
OAC first offensive team as a center 
and also received honorable mention 
at linebacker on defense. Last year, 
he made the second team on both 
offense and defense. 

Barring unforeseen injuries, Min- 
near will earn 11 letters before he 
graduates in the spring. 

In addition to his four football let- 
ters, he has three varsity letters in 
baseball and two in ice hockey. 


He has been on the all-Midwest 
hockey team as a defenseman and 
has won second team all-OAC hon- 
ors aS a catcher in baseball. 

A biology major who plans to 
specialize in marine biology, Min- 
near was approched by several pro- 
fessional baseball teams immediate- 
ly after high school, but the big, 
amiable athlete chose to put his edu- 
cation before his athletic aspirations. 

Minnear says he is glad he made 
the decision he did. “At Oberlin,” 
he noted, “I have both gotten a 
chance to participate in a really good 
athletic program while getting a 
top-notch education.” 

The other half of the Gregory 
Award, that for the best back in the 
OAC, went to Mike Blake of Bald- 
win-Wallace, the senior quarterback 
who led the Yellow Jackets to a 
7-1-1 season. 
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BY EDWARD LERoy LONG JR. 


Some 175 Oberlin alumni from the 
Boston area gathered at the Arling- 
ton St. Church on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 14, to “hear out” Rennard 
(Rennie) Davis, ’62, one of the or- 
iginal “Chicago 8” who then was on 
trial in Chicago with six others on 
federal riot conspiracy charges con- 
nected with disturbances during the 
1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

The audience was predominantly 
“under 30” and many were unaccus- 
tomed to climbing into enclosed and 
red-upholstered pews of a church 
built for another temper, but in the 
best Oberlin tradition they heard 
the speaker with attentive minds 
and critical empathy. 

Davis, who last summer led a 
group to Hanoi to receive three 
freed U. S. airmen, said that this 
spring’s anti-war offensive would 
focus on “educating GI’s’” in the 
movement’s philosophy ond objec- 
tives. 

While Davis wove into his talk, 
delivered from the front of the 
chancel steps rather than from the 
high central pulpit, descriptive de- 
tails of trial events, his main theme 
concerned the meaning of such a 
trial within the matrix of contemp- 
orary American policy. He stressed 
the differences between the Johnson 
policies in Vietnam, which he im- 
plied to be malicious policy con- 
ducted with restraint, and Nixon’s, 
which he said were calculated, des- 
pite a Peace veneer, to win a mil- 
itary victory. He told of new weap- 


MR. LONG, professor of religion, is on 
leave this year and is a Fellow in law, 
ethics and religion at Harvard Law 
School. Under his fellowship from the 
Society for Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, he has senior scholar status. 
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ons which he said combine the de- 
gree of destructiveness of atomic 
warheads with the seeming appear- 
ances of conventional warfare. Their 
use, he said, has potted the face of 
the southern quarter of North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong areas of the 
south. 

Recounting his journeys in the 
area just north of the DMZ, he told 
of a landscape pitted with bomb 
craters too numerous to count and 
too contingent to each other to leave 
intervening life. He said the popu- 
lation of such areas is now totally 
underground, in elaborate tunnel 
systems which U. S. forces now are 
seeking to destroy by multi-mega- 
ton bombs delivered from flying 
boxcars. He charged that such 
bombs cause earth tremors which 
play, or are supposed to play, havoc 
with the tunnels. 

Davis characterized the Chicago 
trial as part of a deliberate effort, 
involving the cooperation of the ju- 
dicatory and executive branches of 
the government, to stifle dissent. He 
pictured this conspiratorial inquest 
as a key ingredient in what he said 
was the administration’s effort to 
carry Vietnam to a military victory 
despite the peace talk and heralded 
reduction of military personnel. Da- 
vis believes that unless efforts to 
quash dissent at home are success- 
ful, efforts to pursue Vietnam policy 
along military rationale cannot 
succeed. 

Davis called for new vitality 
among the dissenting forces in our 
society, seeking to enlist labor and 
GI’s as well as dissident youth, to 
prevent aggression abroad and op- 
pression at home. In speaking of the 
prospects for such a movement he 
seemed optimistic; in speaking of 


aggression abroad and oppression at 
home, pessimistic. This contrast was 
not lost on one of the questioners, 
who asked afterward which mood 
was most viable. The mood of the 
audience was probing but not hos- 
tile. Questionners scrutinized the 
plausibility of a conspiracy theory 
applied to the establishment, won- 
dered aloud to Davis with what he 
would replace existing social struc- 
tures after tearing them down, and 
whether the tactics of the defense 
in the Chicago trial were best cal- 
culated to test the constitutionality 
of a law which seems repressive 
and even unconstitutional. 

In a private conversation after- 
wards, one group remarked upon 
the simplistic delineation of good 
guys from bad guys presupposed in 
the presentation. Finding the idea 
of destructive dissent unsatisfactory, 
one member of the group asked, 
“But what constructive alternatives 
are available in our day?” Where is 
that combination of moral sensitiv- 
ity which knows the sickness unto 
ethical death toward which we are 
moving, but which still reposes its 
trust in systems of freedom and in- 
quiry, of lawful and orderly proce- 
dure through which malignancy can 
be arrested without the destruction 
of the body politic? 

Perhaps if more meetings in 
which sharp challenges to social evil 
raised in harsh forms can be heard 
sympathetically yet critically we can 
cure the malady of this era. At 
least, in the tradition of the best on- 
campus inquiry, this alumni meet- 
ing was a step in that kind of ex- 


ploration. 
* * * 


Back on the campus, another 
member of the original “Chicago 8,” 
Jerry Rubin, who attended Oberlin 
from Sept. 1956 to June 1957, spoke 
before an enthusiastic group of stu- 
dents Nov. 20 in Finney Chapel. In 
his informally-delivered speech, 
“The State of the Nation and the 
Conspiracy,” the co-founder of the 
Yippies described the functions of 
the Yippies, the Chicago riot, the 
conspiracy trial, encouraged stu- 
dents to rebel against the College, 
appealed for money to support the 
defense, and even removed his bouf- 
fant wig. It was an entertaining eve- 
ning, but it was a sobering evening 
for those who realized that his con- 
frontation with the establishment 
could cost him several years in jail 
for participating in a “conspiracy.” 
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LETTERS 


PROFOUND THANKS 


The role of a college president in the 
1960’s has been likened to the position 
of an airline pilot who finds himself 
attempting to maneuver a plane whose 
motors have been set by the ground 
crew to function at differing speeds 
and pointed in slightly different direc- 
tions; whose stewardesses are carry- 
ing placards protesting the impolite- 
ness of the passengers and the inepti- 
tudes of the ticket sales office person- 
nel; whose passenger list contains the 
names of at least one representative 
from each of our militant extremist 
groups, plus two hijackers; whose 
salary will be met partially by do- 
nated funds he, himself, has had to 
raise; whose 80 hour work week has 
become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception; and who has a legion of ex- 
perts from every field eager to deliver 
frequent and conflicting lectures on 
how he should pilot his plane. 

Robert Carr has been president of 
Oberlin College during one of the 
most turbulent times in the history of 
American higher education. The col- 
lege emerges into the 1970’s as again 
one of the finest of American colleges. 
Carr leaves the College therefore with 
our profound thanks and best wishes 
for his continued contributions to 
higher education. 

SUMNER HAYWARD, 738 

President 

Associated Colleges 

of the Midwest 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEES FOR SITTING-IN? 


After reading an article about Oberlin 
students in Midstream magazine, I 
started thinking: Sit-ins cost the Col- 
lege a lot of money in maintenance 
costs. Why not charge admission, 
something like baby-sitting in reverse 
—50 cents an hour in advance for 
student sit-ins? Or if students are 
really that affluent, $25 per night with 
catered box lunch and coffee includ- 
ed? For the national publicity stu- 
dents achieve, this would be a modest 
price. 

I remember one year when we could 
walk into the president’s office at will. 
After a student had committed suicide, 
I recall that President Wilkins held a 
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special chapel in which he said he 
was never too busy to bother. He said 
his office door was always open, even 
if we just wanted to drop in to say 
hello. I thought it over for awhile, 
and sure enough, one day announced 
myself to his secretary. When Mr. 
Wilkins kindly asked me what it was 
I wanted, I replied I just wanted to 
say hello. 

Years later in Boston, I bethought 
myself to call him up when he had re- 
tired and was studying and living in 
Newton, Mass. I found him in the 
phone book and called to say hello. 
You know, he remembered my name. 

O. MARGOLIN, ’39 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


STRING SHORTAGE 


While no one doubts Steven Staryk’s 
qualifications and accomplishments as 
an artist, one can indeed question 
(Nov. 1969 issue) his basic assump- 
tions and conclusions as an observer 
of the string shortage. It was especial- 
ly surprising to find some of the fol- 
lowing statements coming from a fac- 
ulty member of such a liberal institu- 
tion as Oberlin: 


To condense the background of the situ- 
ation, we must remember that past his- 
tory and experience have provided cer- 
tain facts. For example, racial 
factors were discussed in Berlin as early 
as 1922 when Carl Flesch wrote “The Art 
of Violin Playing’”’ and established that 
certain races are better-equipped physi- 
cally and emotionally for  violinistic 
problems. 


That racial factors are of any concern 
to the devolpment of a violinist is 
truly an unfortunate concept. One 
could laugh between shudders were it 
not for the citing of Berlin, of all 
places, in this context. But the preju- 
dice lies with Mr. Staryk and not Carl 
Flesch. One has only to read the sec- 
tion referred to—Carl Flesch, The Art 
of Violin Playing. Book Two: “Artistic 
Realization and Instruction,” trans. by 
Frederick H. Martens (2nd _ revised 
ed.; New York: Carl Fischer, ae bet 
1930), pp. 71-74—to see that Flesch is 
certainly not referring to any physical 
racial characteristics. 

Although he does suggest that the 
Polish and Russian Jew have a certain 
attachment for the sensuous violin 
tone, the main thrust of that section is 


concerned with the various violinistic- 
pedagogic traditions rather than any 
inherent physical, racial or even cul- 
tural peculiarities, aside from those 
associated with the instrument. What 
Mr. Staryk would have us believe is 
that some races are physically and 
emotionally better suited to the violin. 

By implication he is suggesting that 
not all are suited—physically—to play 
the violin. Yet it is this widely held 
belief that plays no small role in 
maintaining our string shortage. In- 
deed, it would be far closer to the 
truth to say that everyone is physical- 
ly capable of learning to play the vio- 
lin than to imply that only a select 
group is. 

Considering a person’s emotional 
suitability presents a more complex 
problem, but one more to the point. 
Certainly not every student proves to 
be qualified in terms of the virtues 
required: desire, patience, love. Yet 
skillful teaching can serve to over- 
come in this area and, by example, 
can instill these virtues. Very often, 
however, it is the “poor” student who 
takes the blame. 

What teacher, in fact, could fail to 
achieve results with a highly-moti- 
vated and extremely “talented” stu- 
dent? If the former is a good task- 
master, the student will hopefully 
solve his own problems. Is not a true 
test of good teaching that which is 
tried on a variety of students includ- 
ing the “average?” 

The following sequence of state- 
ments do speak for themselves. They 
suggest to the discerning reader that 
perhaps Mr. Suzuki’s attempts at 
reaching greater numbers are indeed 
producing results: 


Far too much stress is directed toward 
group participation. Even though groups 
reach greater numbers, they do so on 
lower standards. ... The only partially 
successful group method of violin teach- 
ing thus far has been that of Shinichi 
Suzuki, and this is effective only up to 
a primitive level. ...I strongly recom- 
mend that we discourage quantity and 
encourage quality. ... If the shortage 
continues, we must import from Japan 
and elsewhere, as has become the custom 
in Western Europe. 


Quality and quantity are not inherent- 
ly opposed to each other. If, in prac- 
tice, they seem to be, then the direc- 
tion in which effort must be put is 
that of improving the quality of group 
teaching. I think this is what Oberlin 
is trying to accomplish with its Teach- 
ers Performance Institute. Outstand- 
ing results in this direction are also 
being achieved by Prof. Paul Rolland 
at the University of Illinois and by 
England’s violinist-teacher Kato 
Havas, author of The New Approach 
to Violin Playing, etc. If the Staryk 
article does prove of benefit, it is 
hoped that it does so by stimulating 
more research and investigation in 
this area. 

HOWARD REITz, ’60 
3oulder, Colo. 
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AVOIDING IMPLICATIONS 


It was good of you to feature (Nov. 
1969) the announcement of my ap- 
pointment to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The opportunity to direct the 
1970 census is indeed an important 
and challenging assignment. 

I am concerned, however, by pos- 
sible misinterpretations on the 1970 
census. For example, statements that 
the census makes it “mandatory that 
unmarried couples admit their illicit 
relationship to the census taker,” are 
not only inaccurate, but imply a some- 
what more inquisitive tone to census 
questions than is actually the case. 
The exact question in the census on 
marital status is as follows: 


How is each person related to the head 
of this household? 
(] Head of household 
(] Wife of head 
(] Son or daughter of head 
[] Other relative of head 
(Print exact relationship) 


[] Roomer, boarder, lodger 

{] Patient or inmate 

(] Other not related to head 
(Print exact relationship) 


The detail on exact relationship is 
asked to make sure the marked classi- 
fications are correct. It is not pub- 
lished, 

Those who describe the discussions 
in Congress as “bitter” do not, in my 
Opinion, do justice to the restraint and 
mutual respect that were exhibited 
during the hearings and the debate on 
this subject. One illustration of the 
tone of the discussions was the follow- 
ing statement by Jackson E. Betts, 
member of Congress, which appeared 
in the Congressional Record of Sept. 
17, 1969. 


“Mr. Speaker, a prominent figure in 
statistical circles stepped down recently 
as head of an agency that is renowned 
as the largest collector of information in 
the world. He is Dr. A. Ross Eckler, 
director of the Bureau of the Census, 
who has served the American public for 
34 years, 30 of which have been with the 
Census Bureau. Dr. Eckler, a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Hamilton College and 
former instructor at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, first came to Washington to 
become Chief of Special Inquiries and 
Assistant Director of Research at the 
Work Projects Administration. Four 
years later he left ot work for the 
Bureau of the Census where he became 
deputy director in 1949 and finally direc- 
tor in July 1965. 

“While I have often disagreed with this 
distinguished gentleman on certain 
premises and procedures of census policy, 
I have found him to be a man of un- 
common patience who has cooperated to 
the fullest extent possible to accom- 
modate what must have seemed to be 
endless requests from me and my staff. 
I certainly have a keen respect for his 
judgment and have always found that he 
presented his views in a candid and 
forthright manner. I share the esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow peers 
and know that his competence, cordiality, 
and helpfulness will be missed.”’ 


Because I know the Oberlin Maga- 
zine is as anxious as the Bureau of 
the Census to avoid misunderstandings 
about the 1970 census, you have my 
permission to print this letter. If any 
Oberlin alumni have questions about 
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the census, they should feel free to 
write me. 

GEORGE H. Brown, ’29 

Director, 

Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, D.C. 


MISSED THE BAND 


For the first time in 20 years I visited 
Oberlin Nov. 7 and 8. I was pleased to 
see that the place hadn’t changed too 
much, except for a few new buildings. 
The town part looked almost exactly 
the same. 

However, I was disappointed when 
my husband and I with two of our 
children went to the Oberlin-Ohio 
Wesleyan football game. The stands 
were only half filled. The cheerlead- 
ers gave two or three cheers in the be- 
ginning of the game and I didn’t see 
them again. The worst part was that 
the Oberlin band was not there. 

I had told my children we would 
hear some fine music at the football 
game, and I was really a little em- 
barrassed when the band didn’t make 


an appearance. I was even more 
shocked that the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner wasn’t played at the beginning 
of the game by mechanical means if 
no other way. 

GLORIA BOYLAN Loss, ’49 
Whitehouse Station, N.J. 


HEART WARMING 


Thank “you Viore Eror nuay ions 
“Achievements of Oberlin College 
1833-1933” in the December issue. It 
gives perspective to the Oberlin here- 
tics. To one who went to Oberlin in 
the last quarter of that era it is heart 
warming. 

True, as we left Oberlin we did not 
have aS many courses in our major as 
those who came from the universities. 
However, we were prepared to hold 
our own in graduate schools and in the 
work-a-day world. 

To today’s student, a course in com- 
parative religion would appear irrele- 
vant for a physics major. I never once 
regretted the choice. 

MARGARET B. Hays, ’24 
Philadelphia 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


February 


3 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL, Wooster 
5 Thursday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Freeman 


Koberstein, piano ......... Warner, 8:30 
6 Friday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Garth Peacock 

ITO ATE ate ils a sca. crestoghe eet aten Warner, 8:30 
7 Saturday 

RECITAL, Susan Fries, 

PULL wee ci he te ee ce ere Warner, 8:00 


BASKETBALL, Baldwin-Wallace 
SWIMMING, Hiram and Wesleyan. 
WRESTLING, Heidelberg 


8 Sunday 
PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA, Kenneth 
Moore, Conductor fy..e.ss5 Finney, 8:00 


10 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Barry McDaniel, 
DATITOIE Barren tee et ee Warner, 8:00 
11 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL at Mt. Union 
SWIMMING at Muskingum 
13 Friday 
FENCING at Cleveland State & Buffalo 
INDOOR TRACK All-Ohio at Columbus 
14 Saturday 
BASKETBALL, Hiram 
WRESTLING at Mt. Union & B-W 
INDOOR TRACK, All-Ohio at Columbus 


16 Monday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Richard Miller, 
CONOTAER, Crnsrere eb ie ee Warner, 8:30 


17 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, David Boe, 
OTOQAN, Vacaeeon ares etrneite Warner, 8:00 


BASKETBALL at Kenyon 


19 Thursday 
FACULTY RECITAL, David Cerone, 
DLO er caits reir eu ete Mente Warner, 8:30 


20 Friday 
OBERLIN BAROQUE ENSEMBLE, 
Robert Willoughby, flute; Wayne Rapier, 
oboe; Daniel Domb, violoncello; 
Fenner Douglass, harpsi- 
CHOTA. lcs steele eae ares Kulas, 8:30 
WRESTLING, GLCA at Wesleyan 


21 Saturday 
SWIMMING, Kenyon 
WRESTLING, GLCA at Wesleyan 
INDOOR TRACK, Livingston Relays 
at Denison 


26 Thursday 
BASKETBALL, OAC at B-W 


27 Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA, Robert Baus- 
TIAN, CONGUCTOT a elke cients Finney, 8:30 


28 Saturday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Darlene Wiley, 
SODTATMOMLTS cess stent micas Warner, 8:00 
SWIMMING at B-W 
WRESTLING, Adelbert 
FENCING, Adelbert & Case 
INDOOR TRACK at Kenyon & 
Muskingum 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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BOOKS 


DREAMING OF FLOODS 


Poems by Stuart Friebert, 

associate professor of German. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt 
Univ. Press. 79 pps. $5.00 


This first collection of poems draws 
its pictures with the intangibility and 
thickness of dreams, presenting im- 
pressions and emotions in an almost 
visual way. Slipping in and out of 
reality, the poet catches bits of life as 
in the dreams where one drifts along 
a path which leaves a mood, a set of 
impressions or illusions too confused 
to pin down. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty 
in 1961, Mr. Friebert taught German 
at Mt. Holyoke and at Harvard. He 
graduated from Wisconsin State Col- 
lege and earned both the master’s 
degree and his doctorate from the 
University of Wisconsin. As an un- 
dergraduate at Wisconsin State, Mr. 
Friebert spent his junior year as an 
exchange scholar at the Technische 
Hochschule, Darmstadt, Germany. 

Mr. Friebert also had published last 
summer in Germany, Kein Trinkwas- 
ser, a collection of about 40 poems 
which he wrote during a sabbatical 
leave in Zurich several years ago. The 
foreword to this collection was writ- 
ten by Karl Krolow, one of Germany’s 
most distinguished critics and poets. 

Mr. Friebert serves as associate edi- 
tor of Field, Oberlin’s new poetry 
magazine which is published twice 
yearly. 


* * * 


To Be Human Now 


By David O. Woodyard, ’65t 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. Paperback. $2.65 
(tentative). 


Written for college youth, ministers, 
teachers and discussion groups, this is 
a refreshing look at how the Christian 
faith can be presented in contempor- 
ary terms. The author discusses what 
it means to be human in our time and, 
along the way, shows clearly “How to 
be Truthful Now” about the faith 
(finding a viable way to speak of 
God and Christ); “How to be Living 
Now” (what is required of us as a 
life style in this particular age), “How 
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to be Loving Now” (what the love 
imperative means amidst our respon- 
sibilities and relationships). 

David Woodyard is dean of chapel 
and assistant professor of religion at 
Denison University. He also is the 
author of Living Without God—Be- 
fore God, a Religious Book Club 


selection. 
* * * 


THE DocTors’ CASE AGAINST THE PILL 


By Barbara Seaman 
(Barbara Rosner, °56) 

New York City: Peter H. Wyden 
Inc. 279 pps., including index 
$5.95. Introduction by Hugh J. 
Davis, M.D., director of the Con- 
traceptive Clinic and assistant 
professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
School of Medicine. 


“A healthy population of women in 
the child-bearing years, eight million 
women in this country alone, now 
serve as guinea pigs,” says Dr. Sum- 


Ivan K. Goldberg, M.D. 
Barbara Seaman 756 
University 


ner Kalman, a Stanford 
pharmacologist. 

“The Pill allows experiments on the 
general population that would never 
be allowed as a planned experiment, 


says Dr. David Clark, a University of 
Kentucky neurologist. 

“Never in history have so many in- 
dividuals confidently consumed such 
a powerful medication with so little 
information as to potential hazards,” 
says Dr. Hugh J. Davis. 

These medical specialists are among 
more than 100 cited by Mrs. Seaman 
in her book which reports that more 
and more physicians are taking their 
own wives off The Pill. Mrs. Seaman 
does not recommend a ban on pill 
sales. She suggests that most women 
employ equally effective but less 
powerful means of contraception. 

Ninety case histories of pill-users 
were obtained from interviews con- 
ducted by an international research 
staff and from medical journals. Cor- 
roborative research was contributed 
by an American medical editor now 
working in Great Britain and an 
American medical writer in Sweden. 

Mrs. Seaman has been a columnist 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Bride’s magazine and has contributed 
to many other leading national pub- 
lications. The wife of Dr. Gideon 
Seaman, a psychiatrist, she is the 
mother of a son and two daughters. 

* * * 


THe ARTS IN AMERICA — The 19th 
Century 


By: Wendell D. Garrett, 

Paul F. Norton, ’38, Alan Gowans, 

Joseph T. Butler. 
New York City: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 301 Illustrations. 
Bibliography and Index $20. 


This work is a complement to The 

Arts in America: The Colonial Period 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966) which 
was described in numerous reviews as 
an important contribution to art his- 
tory. The present volume examines 
American art in its century of adoles- 
cence—now cleaving to classic styles 
and doctrine, now exploring the pos- 
sibility of a cultural nationalism 
worthy of the great American politi- 
cal experiment, now whirling in all 
the winds of European theory. 
- Each author is expert in his field. 
Mr. Garrett’s introductory essay 
sketches the historical complexities— 
political, economic and social—and the 
intellectual movements which under- 
lay and determined American art in 
the 19th century. Mr. Norton studies 
the development of our architecture 
from the neo-classic of the late 18th 
century up to the recognition of the 
genius of Frank Lloyd Wright. Mr. 
Gowans contributes a challenging ac- 
count of the century’s painting and 
sculpture. Mr. Butler surveys the arts 
of decoration from the adaptations of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton of the 
1790’s, through the vagaries of Victor- 
ian fashion, up to the worship of the 
styles of the French ancient regime at 
the turn of the century. 

Paul Norton is professor of art at 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, and an authority on the work of 
B. H. Latrobe. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE 
EVERETT D, GRAFF COLLECTION OF 
WESTERN AMERICANA 

Compiled by Colton Storm, 30 

Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, published for the 
Newberry Library. 854 pps. $37.50 
(teachers at accredited U.S. or 
Canadian colleges or universities 
are entitled to a 10 percent 
discount). 

The Graff collection is an extra- 
ordinary gathering of source mate- 
rials about the country west of the 
Mississippi, the result of more than 40 
years of continuing interest and com- 
mitment. It consists of more than 
10,000 books, manuscripts, maps, 
pamphlets, broadsides, broadsheets 
and photographs, of which about half 
are described in the Catalogue. This 
compilation project was begun in 1956 
and continued through 10 years of re- 
search, Mr. Storm performing with 
distinction the work of communicat- 
ing Graff’s special perspective. 

Detailed collations and binding de- 
scriptions are provided, references to 
other bibliographical listings are cited, 
and many of the more important items 
have been annotated by either Mr. 
Graff or Mr. Storm. The collection 
described in the Catalogue reveals an 
«| uncompromising aspiration to 
cover every phase of human activity, 
in all the vast interior regions of the 
United States throughout the entire 
sweep of its pioneer and earlier 
periods.” 

Mr. Storm, former long-time cura- 
tor of the special collections depart- 
ment of the Newberry Library, has 
written and edited many papers and 
journals in his field, and is co-author 
with Howard Peckham of “Invitation 
to Book Collecting.” He is co-propri- 
etor of the Storm bindery in Sedona, 
Ariz., which does hand book-binding 
and specializes in rare book restora- 


tion. 
* + * 


Wuy Dip You Go To COLLEGE, 
LINDA WARREN? 

By Dorothy Bonnell 

(Dorothy P. Haworth, ’36). 

New York City: Julian Messner. 
Hard cover. $3.50. 190 pp. 

Life had been secure for Linda: 
comfortable suburban home, loving 
parents, lots of dates’and clothes, tops 
in her graduating class. But once she 
arrived at Bala Merion College, things 
began to chip away at her ingrown 
glossy complacency. Her preconceived 
ideas were slowly shattered. 

The book reflects the struggle of 
students everywhere as they try to 
come to grips with their own con- 
sciences. The author says: “I wrote 
this book in the hope that it might 
help answer the question, why do you 
go to college?” 

Dorothy Haworth Bonnell, also the 
author of “Passport to Freedom,” 
“She Wore a Star” and “Target—Wil- 
liamstown,” lives in Wallingford, Pa., 
with her husband, who is president of 
the Community College of Philadel- 
phia, and their three children. 
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Academy 


Mrs. Albert Case (SARAH AVERY), 
former women’s physical education instruc- 
tor at Michigan Agricultural College, 
marked her 100th birthday last Nov. 3. 


1911 


Mrs. Arlene Rutherford of Atladena, 
Calif., is the first recipient of the Dr. CARL 
NICOL Award, a library science scholarship 
sponsored by the Friends of the Altadena 
Library in honor of Dr. Nicol, the organiza- 
tion’s second board president. Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, a graduate of UCLA, will complete her 
academic requirements for a =e master’s 
degree in library science. Dr. Nicol died last 
February in Altadena. 


1915 


The many activities of Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Naughton (MARJORIE POSTAL) were de- 
scribed last November in a feature article 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 
Mrs. McNaughton, a case worker for the 
welfare department of Wells County, Ind., 
is a student in creative writing at the Pur- 
due Univ. Regional Campus, and also is on 
the Board of the Mental Health Association 
of Wells County. 


NATHAN L. MACK has retired as a 
representative of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1935. He and Mrs. Mack have 
moved from Quincy, Ill., to 1050 Arapahoe, 
Apt. 1106, Boulder, Colo. 80302. In Colorado 
the Macks are closer to their three children 
and 10 grandchildren. Their son, Dr. Robert, 
51, lives in Seattle, Wash.; one daughter, 


Mrs. C. R. (Mary) Woodhouse, lives in 
Mill Vabley, Calif.; their other daughter, 
Mrs. Glenn J. (Ruth, ’49) Poulter, is in 


Steamboat Springs, Colo., where she and 
her husband own and run the Bear Pole 
Ranch Youth camp. 


1917 


NORMAN HILL, emeritus professor of 
political science at the University of Ne- 
braska and author of many books, including 
“International Politics’ and “Mr. Secretary 
of State,” has recently sent his 1lth book 
to press. 

ORRIN (Lou) KEENER, who retired from 
the Berea College faculty in 1964, now 
serves the Congregational Church in Evarts, 
Ky., aS an ordained minister. He also helps 
his wife, Helen, with a kindergarten for 
disadvantaged children at the Union Church 
in Berea. 


1918 


LAWRENCE E. COLE was one of three 
members of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Chapel Hill who were recognized at the 
annual ladies night last October, for out- 
standing service to the club over the past 
year. 


HERBERT E. 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
LOOMIS, t, (Marie Stoneman, ’15) cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary last 
Nov. 30 at a reception held at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 


1919 


WALTER K. BAILEY was honored last 
September for 50 years with Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland. He rose in the 
company from apprentice in 1919 to chair- 
man of the board in 1962. He retired in 
1967, but remains a director. Mr. Bailey 
also is director of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
the Osborn Manufacturing Co. and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. He is 
president of the Regional Hospital Planning 
Board of Northeastern Ohio, chairman of 
the planning committee of the Blossom 
Music Center of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion and a trustee of Oberlin College. 


1923 


ANDREW BONGIORNO returned to 
Scripps College last September as a visiting 
professor of English. He held the same post 
at Scripps in 1967-68. During the interven- 
ing year he was visiting professor at the 
Univ. of Arizona. 

EDGAR CROWLE was honored last No- 
vember at the First United Methodist 
Church, Jackson, Mich., where he is be- 
ginning his 36th year as organist. Mr. 
Crowle also is organist-director at Temple 
Beth Israel and organist at the Wetherby 
Company in Jackson. In addition, he has a 
class of private students. 

RALPH SINGLETON is to become an 
emeritus professor of English at Portland 
(Ore.) State University this June. He has 
been a visiting professor of English since 
1966 and will continue on the staff as visit- 
ing professor on a reduced schedule for 
1970-71. He also is co-author of The Lively 
Rhetoric, published in 1968 by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston Inc.; an alternate edition 
of the text is scheduled for publication in 
March. Mrs. Singleton (Mercedes Holden, 
26), active in the Opera Guild in Portland, 
is chairman of its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has been a member of its Board for 
three years, and has served on numerous 
committees. 


1924 


Mr. and Mrs. 
SAYRE) are spending 
Mesa, Ariz. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLARENCE EVANS have 
moved to Flat Rock, N. C., less than a 
quarter mile from the Carl Sandburg estate, 
which is now a National Historic Site. 

DAVID HEIDENBURK, in his third year 
of ministry at the McAuley Water Street 
Mission in New York City, is involved in 
several phases of its activities. He is busy 
as “M.C.” of the evening services and four 
afternoons a week he conducts Bible class 
for the resident men. He also helps with 
the music program, playing the piano or 
organ, 


(SARAH 
winters in 


R. W. Cole 
their 
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Professor of Psychology THEODORE 
NEWCOMB, University of Michigan faculty 
member since 1941, has been designated the 
Mary Ann and Charles R. Walgreen Jr. 
professor for the study of human under- 
standing. 


1925 
ee 

Fremont M. Dickins, husband of HAR- 
RIET JOSLIN Dickins, died June 12, 1969. 
Mrs. Dickins has returned to her Florida 
home, where she expects to remain for a 
year or SO. 

ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, solicitor general 
of the United States and former dean of 
Harvard Law School, delivered the third 
Morris Ames Soper lecture in October at 
the University of Maryland School of Law. 
His subject: “Criminal Procedure, 1969—Is 
it a Means or an End?” 

FRANCES GROVER retired last summer 
after several years at Hindman Settlement 
School, Hindman, Ky., and has returned to 
her home in Florida. She and her sister, 
Hester, ’27, live at 930 Camellia Ave., Winter 
Park. 

Dr. LEWIS B. STEPHAN, ophthalmologist 
at the Oberlin Clinic for more than 35 years, 
retired Dec. 2. Shortly after Christmas he 
and Mrs. Stephan headed south in their 
trailer to visit Florida, Texas and Arizona 
looking for a good spot to locate their 
mobile home. “But if we don’t find a place 
we like better we’ll come back to Oberlin,” 
said Dr. Stephan. He plans to devote some 
time to reading and writing and is most 
interested in teaching the Baha'i faith. 


1927 


The Rev. Berl A. Lewis, husband of 
RUTH WILSON Lewis, has retired as pastor 
of the United Church of Christ, Sunny- 
mead, Calif. 

MARTIN MILLER and his famous per- 
sons’ autograph collection were written up 
in the Willoughby, Ohio, News Herald last 
November. Mr. Miller’s collection includes 
signed letters from all the presidents of the 
United States from Washington to Nixon 
as well as from many famous and in- 
famous persons, living and deceased, who 
are outstanding in the fields of politics, 
aviation, science, literature and the per- 
forming arts. 

Henry Roemer, father of JAMES ROEM- 
ER and Henry A. Roemer Jr., ’30, died Nov. 
13, 1969, at his home near Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Bertram Smyth (RUTH BROWN), 
A.M. ’28, associate professor in the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the College of 
Wooster, has been named to appear in the 
1970-71 edition of Who’s Who of American 
Women. 


1928 


R. PIERCE BEAVER, professor of mis- 
sions and chairman of the Church History 
Field, the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed to give the 
Barrows Lectures in Taiwan next spring. 
This lectureship is named in honor of Pres- 
ident John Henry Barrows of Oberlin in 
recognition of his presidency of the Par- 
liament of Religions at the Columbian Ex- 
position. Pierce and Wilma (Wilma Manes- 
sier, ’26k) left Chicago Nov. 22 for East 
Africa, India and Southeast Asia. Pierce, 
honorary president of the Southeast Asia 
Society of Church History and Ecumenics, 
is visiting member schools of the Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools in Southeast 
Asia. 


a 
1929 
ee 

Mrs. Paul Frank (LILLIAN SPELMAN), 
on leave from Otterbein College this year, 
is teaching history of Western art at Kobe 
College. Address: 4—1 Okadayama, Nish- 
inomiya, Hyogen-ken, Japan, 662. 


0 


1930 


JS ee 
Mrs. MARJORIE JOHNSON Butler, who 
has taught in the SUNY psychology depart- 
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ment of the education division at New 
Paltz since 1965, is acting chairman of the 
newly-formed black studies department. 

CHARLES W. COOK, for 38 years a 
teacher at Lorain High School, was hon- 
ored as Teacher of the Year at the one-day 
convention of the Northeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association in October. 

CLIFFORD COOK, who has been teaching 
larger and larger groups in violin by the 
Suzuki method of instruction, conducted 
four string and _ orchestral workshops in 
Negaunee, Mich., last September. 

WILLA B. PLAYER, A.M., director of the 
division of college support in the U. S. 
Office of Education, has been named an 
Ohio Wesleyan University trustee. 

The Rev. WALTER J. THOMS, t, has re- 
tired as pastor emeritus of the Columbus 
(Pa.) Community Church after 48 years as 
an active ordained minister. The Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thoms make their home in Colum- 
bus, but spend their winters near Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 

Last November DONALD TUTTLE was 
awarded a ‘“‘quality increase’ by the U. S. 
Office of Education “in recognition of the 
high level of competency demonstrated in 
the performance of assigned duties.’’ This 
is the second such award in five years. He 
has recently been asked to join the 
Trainers of Teacher Trainers Branch of the 
Division of College Programs. Son Tom, ’55, 
is working toward his doctorate in Music 
Education at the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Leslie Ulrich (RUTH HENRY), who 
has been working in the juvenile depart- 
ment of the Rocky River, Ohio, Library 
since Mr. Ulrich’s death four years ago, 
has moved to Clearwater, Fla. Her son, 
William R., is working for his Ph.D. in 
philosophy at Cornell. He did his under- 
graduate work at Kenyon, and two years of 
graduate work at the Univ. of Cincinnati. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, music professor at 
Knox College, was director of the 47th an- 
nual Gymanfa Ganu in October at Gomer 
United Church of Christ, Delphos, Ohio. 
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EDWARD ASHE has become Longview 
Fibre Co.’s Northwest sales representative, 
Longview, Wash. He has been in a super- 
visory capacity at the Longview plant per- 
sonnel department since 1943. 

JAMES CRAFTS, a member of the art 
department faculty at California State Col- 
lege, Long Beach, recently had an exhibi- 
tion of his paintings of the California scene 
at the College. The paintings, all water- 
colors, emphasize historical sites such as 
old buildings at Rancho Los Alamitos and 
the house in Yorba Linda, where President 
Nixon was born. 

When Dame Margot Fontyn appeared in 
Columbus, Ohio, during October, Mrs. John 
F. Haines (BETTY FREEMAN) served as 
concert mistress for the orchestra. Mrs. 
Haines has played a number of times under 
the baton of Evan Whallon, director of the 
Columbus Symphony Orchestra. 

DONALD ROSENBERGER, director of 
the United Hospitals of Newark, N. J., since 
1958, has resigned to devote full time as 
consultant with Donald M. Rosenberger and 
Associates Inc., a consulting firm which he 
founded in 1962. 
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Berger M. Shepard, husband of VIR- 
GINIA BURRETT Shepard, has received 
the Navy's highest civilian award, the Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service Award. Mr. 
Shepard, project manager for Hyperballis- 
tics Facilities, was presented the award Dy. 
Rear Adm. Thomas J. Christman, acting 
vice commander of the Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command, in a special ceremony. 
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Mrs. William L. Davis (GERTRUDE COD- 
DINGTON) has returned to her position as 
head librarian, Martha S. Grafton Library, 
Mary Baldwin College, after a leave of 
absence to update her B.S. in L.S. degree 
with formal study leading to the M.S. from 


the School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ. She graduated with honors last June, 
and is a member of Beta Phi Mu, the inter- 
national library science honor fraternity. 
Daughter Dorothy Scott was married in 
July 1968 to Dr. Douglas S. Fielder. They 
are a teaching team in Oneonta, N. Y. Son 
Shannon is in his second year at Virginia 
Episcopal School. 
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MARJORIE ABER, violinist in residence 
at Stevens Point State University, has been 
teaching violin to children by the Suzuki 
method for the last two years. Last No- 
vember she took a dozen of her students 
to the Green Bay (Wis.) Symphony Guild 
meeting to demonstrate the Suzuki tech- 
nique. 
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ROSELLA L. BUNCH completed the J. D. 
degree at the Univ. of Missouri in January 
1969 and passed the Kansas bar exam in 
June. 

The Rev. LEONARD R. DITTMAN, ad- 
ministrator at the Elyria United Methodist 
Home for the past seven years, is the new 
executive director of the Association of 
Ohio Philanthropic Homes for the aged. 

Mrs. Sherman Dye (JEAN FORSYTHE), 
formerly first vice president of the Ohio 
School Boards Association, has become 
president of the organization. 

Since last October, DOROTHY KIMBALL 
has been director of Christian education for 
the Episcopal Diocese of West Texas. She 
had been consultant in Christian education 
for the Missionary Diocese of North Dakota. 

HERBERT LECKY, MS., has retired after 
more than 28 vears with Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Mr. Lecky 
has served Du Pont since 1941, in West 
Virginia and Texas as well as Wilmington. 
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ELLSWORTH CARLSON, acting provost, 
represented Oberlin at the inauguration of 
Thomas E. Wenzlau as president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Nov. 14, 1969. 

RAYMOND W. CUMMINGS has been 
elected to the board of directors of Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The owner of 
Industrial Fabricating Corp. in East Syra- 
cuse, Mr. Cummings is a former Crouse- 
Hinds officer. 

Upon his return trom Europe last sum- 
mer, WARD HUBBARD gave the Huffman 
Memorial Lecture at the 24th annual calori- 
mentry conference at Portsmouth, N. H., as 
representative of the National Argonne 
Laboratory where he is head of his de- 
partment. 

Col. CHARLES B. MUNSON has received 
the Legion of Merit at San Antonio for his 
distinguished contribution to U. S. opera- 
tions while assigned in Vietnam. Assigned 
at U. S. Military Assistance Command 
headquarters in Saigon, he was recognized 
for his organizational ability and profes- 
sionalism which resulted in accomplish- 
ments of national and international signifi- 
cance. The colonel is now deputy chief of 
staff for plans and programs at U. S. Air 
Force Security Service headquarters in San 
Antonio. 

KATHERYN ROBINSON Nielson, A.M., 
executive director of the Florence Critten- 
don Home in Los Angeles, spoke in October 
at Cerritos College. Her talk, one of a 
series of lectures on contemporary social 
and moral issues, was entitled “The High 
Cost of Loving: The Problem of Illegiti- 
macy. 

BARBARA WRISTON, head of the mu- 
seum education department at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, lectured before the 
Winnetka Associates of the Woman's Board 


of the Institute in October. Her topic: 
“Rembrandt After Three Centuries.” Miss 
Wriston is chairman of the United States 
Committee on Education and Cultural Ac- 
tion of the International Council of Mu- 
seums, 
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DOROTHY WALTON Lison and her son, 
Jonathan Parry, were exhibiting artists in 
a show at Quinnipiac College last October 
and November. Dorothy, an assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Quinnipiac and a regis- 
tered medical technician, exhibited mostly 
abstracts, including paper and ink collages, 
oil and watercolor paintings. Her son, a 
senior at the Tyler School of Art, Temple 
Univ., showed pottery, weavings and metal 
jewelry. 

JOHN STEINBINDER has been appointed 
to the position of mill manager of the FSC 
Paper Corp. at Alsip, Ill. He had been with 
Riegel Paper Corp., Flemington, N. J., for 
23 years prior to this appointment. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM WOOD (Elizabeth 
Nelbach, ’39) have recently moved from 
Arizona to Millard, Neb., where Bill has 
become planning director of the regional 
medical program at Creighton Univ. Eliza- 
beth teaches vocal music in three elemen- 
tary schools in Omaha. Son Peter returned 
last June from a Peace Corps assignment 
in Africa and recently completed another 
Peace Corps assignment in California. Sons 
Fred and George attend Arizona State Uni- 
versity. The Woods’ youngest son, John, is 
a freshman at Oberlin. 
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Mrs. MARTHA MAYFIELD Dalton, Cleve- 
land Orchestra harpist, appeared in the fall 
concert of the Bedford (Ohio) Music Club 
last November. 

DICK SKYRM, professor of music at the 
College of Idaho, is taking a group of stu- 
dents on a European tour this winter. His 
tour program also includes a choir tour in 
southern California next month. 

The daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
Smith (BUFFY MANSON) are both in col- 
lege—Pamela is a junior at Whittier, major- 
ing in sociology and tutoring in a state 
school for delinquent boys; Linnea, a fresh- 
man at San Jose State, is majoring in 
journalism, and is one of the 300 in their 
humanities honors program. 
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Dr. KENNETH W. CLEMENT, has become 
a member of the board of trustees of Kent 
State University. 

JEAN V. CRAWFORD, dean of students 
at Wellesley College, has an appointment 
to an endowed chair: The Charlotte Fitz 
Roberts Professorship of Chemistry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Hazlett (ELIZA- 
BETH ABELS) have moved from Topeka to 
2807 Illinois Lane, Manhattan, Kan. 66502. 
She is teaching journalism and sponsoring 
the yearbook and weekly newspaper at 
Manhattan High School, and he is on the 
faculty at Kansas State Univ. 

JOHN OREBAUGH, formerly sales man- 
ager for Petreco’s (Petrolite Corp.) South 
Central Region, has become manager of 
International Pollution Control, Inc. He is 
retaining his headquarters at Houston, 
where International Pollution is now an 
operating unit of Petreco. 
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WILLIAM FISHBACK, professor of math- 
ematics at Earlham College, was guest lec- 
turer at St. John’s College in Annapolis last 
November. The lecture was entitled 
“Groups—Galois’ Great Gift.’ 

V. C. MORRIS, dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle, has established what he 
calls a “stranglehold on the levers of power 
in a major American university.’’ His asso- 
ciate dean is George Giles, ’55. 

Anderson College President ROBERT H. 
REARDON, t, has become president of the 
Indiana Conference on Higher Education, 
which includes representatives of the state’s 
42 colleges and universities. He also is on 
the State of Indiana Constitutional Revision 
Commission, the Executive Council of the 
Church of God, is a director of the Anderson 
YMCA and is on the advisory board of St. 
John’s Hickey Memorial Hospital. 
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Capt. and Mrs. CYRUS FITTON (Jean 
Pells, °’43) are now addressed: c/o USS 


Lexington (CVT-16), N.A.S. Pensacola, Fla. 
32508. Cy now commands carrier Lexington. 
His previous assignment was as CO of USS 
Sylvania. 

The Rev. ELLIOTT MASON, t, pastor of 
Trinity Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and a magna cum laude graduate of Dill- 
and University, was the first speaker of 
its Founders’ Day celebration last October. 
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Dr. CHARLES L. HOFFMAN practices 
internal medicine in the San Francisco Bay 
area. He is not, as was erroneously reported 
in the November issue, a professor of Ger- 
man at Ohio State University. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN FAIRFIELD (Betty 
Smith, °48) and their family are living in 
Cresskill, N. J., and John has become as- 
sistant treasurer for the United Church 
Board for World Ministries. The decision 
to remain in the States came last April as 
the end of their furlough year from Japan 
approached. Betty, recovered from a back 
operation, is working half-time as Christian 
Education Coordinator for the United 
Church. of Christ in Haworth in ae 

CLAIRE DAINTON McConlogue is work- 
ing as secretary for Agustin De Mello Pro- 
ductions. Mr. De Mello was the first Amer- 
ican concert flamenco guitarist to appear in 
New York's Town Hall and also at Carnegie 
Hall. His most recent work has been in the 
field of astrophysics; he also is author of 
several books. Address: Box 836, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 90406. 
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BERNIE BASKIN is working on a choral 
for women’s voices, ‘‘Dame Hickory.” 

Mrs. JULIA TAYLOR Hitchcock is now 
full-time instructor of singing at Western 
Maryland College after eight years part- 
time. Last September she gave her third 
faculty recital, accompanied on the piano 
by Arleen Heggemeier, ’47, associate profes- 
sor of music at Western Maryland and as- 
sisted by daughters Dorothy and Nancy, 
playing clarinet and oboe, respectively. 

Mrs. Winfrid Liepe (MADELEINE ZEL- 
LER) had a one-man art show at the Maude 
I. Kerns Art Center, Eugene, Ore., in Octo- 
ber. She has been exhibiting in Oregon 
since 1964, 

PAUL MODIC and his wife have moved 
to Osaka, Japan, where they expect to be 
for about a year while he serves as deputy 
commissioner general for the United States 
Pavilion at Expo ’70. Paul is still in the 
foreign service of the U. S. Information 
Agency, but finds this quite a change from 
his work as chief of the policy staff for the 
Voice of America in Washington. Address: 
U. S. Pavilion Expo ’70, American Consulate 
Osaka, APO San Francisco, Calif. 96338. 
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WILLIAM COSSLER won a write-in elec- 
tion Nov. 4 as 19th Congressional District 
member of the Ohio Board of Education. 
Bill previously had been appointed to the 
position by Gov. James Rhodes to succeed 
the late Bryon Wade of Youngstown but 
too late to get his name on the ballot. 
Republicans supported his write-in effort. 
Bill is vice president of the Youngstown 
Building Material and Fuel Co. 

MARTIN HAMBURGER has become as- 
sistant vice chancellor and director of fed- 
eral and local relations at the Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh. He also continues to maintain his 
private law practice on a limited basis. 

RICHARD SCHLESINGER, executive vice 
president of the Community Health Infor- 
mation and Planning Service Inc. (CHIPS), 
has been elected chairman of the American 
Public Health Association’s Section on Com- 
munity Health Plannjng, 


DAVID SECREST represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of Clarence C. Walton as 
president of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 9, 1969. 

Mrs. Henry Strong (MALAN SWING) is 
director of volunteers at the Washington, 
D. C. Complaint Center. The Complaint 
Center, supervised by a caseworker from 
the D. C. Welfare Department, receives 
about 300 calls a week. Last fall Malan 
started studying social work at George 
Washington Univ. 
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DAVID BEAN, pianist, opened the season 
for the Norfolk Society of Arts’ music de- 
partment at the Norfolk,. Va., Museum last 
November. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. WALTER CRO- 
WELL, t, are enjoying life in their retire- 
ment home in Woodburn, Ore., a quiet 
community in the Willamette Valley be- 
tween Salem and Portland. 

Mrs. Robert D. Dotson (ANN EMILY 
TRESSELT) is teaching English at Park- 
ville Senior High School in Baltimore 
County, Md. 

DAVID KAPLAN, M.M., is Head of the 
Dept. of Music at the University of Sas- 
katchewan and musical director of the Sas- 
katoon Symphony. When their youngest 
child started school two years ago, Mrs. 
Kaplan (Harriett Kaplan, ’48-50) went back 
to work as a clinical child psychologist at 
University Hospital in Saskatoon. They 
have three children—in grades 11, 9, and 3. 

The Rev. CHALMERS MATTERN, t, has 
resigned as minister of Findlay (Ohio) First 
Christian Church to become the pastor at 
Springfield Central Christian Church. Ad- 
dress: 2705 Danbury Rd., Springfield, Ohio 
45505. 

The Rev. WILLIAM PALMER has become 
pastor of the Bryn Mawr Park Presbyterian 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y. He previously was 
minister at the Caldwell Presbyterian 
Church in Lake George. 

RICHARD STUDER has been elected vice 
president of the Cleveland Turning Machine 
Division of The Warner & Swasey Co. He 
had been manager of manufacturing. 

RICHARD SUTCH, director of Fine Arts 
in Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School, has 
instructed the Madrigal Singers of the High 
School in their performances in Toronto, 
Montreal and the Virgin Islands. Last Dec. 
9 they sang for the 3,000-member New York 
State School Music Association Convention. 
The group specializes in 16th century music 
sung in English, French, German and Ital- 
ian, and appears in costumes of the period. 

PAUL WILLEN, project architect at the 
architectural planning and engineering firm 
of Gruzen & Partners of New York and New 
Jersey has been promoted to the position of 
associate. 

JAMES WYLLIE has been promoted to 
deputy underwriter at Insurance Co. of 
North America, Philadelphia. Jim has been 
in INA’s head office fidelity-burglary de- 
partment since 1960 and was previously in 
the Atlanta service office. 
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After five years as pastor of Edinburg 
United Church near Ravenna, Ohio, the 
Rev. DALE CLARK, t, has returned to 
Huntington as pastor of the United Church 
of Huntington, where he’d been the min- 
ister for 17 years. 

MOLLY ENDRESS Hahn, harpist, was 
guest soloist for the afternoon and evening 
concerts of the United Schwenkfelder Choir 
held in December in Worcester, Pa. Molly 
is active in playing in many Main Line and 
Philadelphia area churches. 

CHARLES W. HOFFMANN, professor of 
German at Ohio State, has become depart- 
ment chairman, He has been a member of 
the OSU faculty since 1964. 

JOHN KANDER spent last summer com- 
posing themes for the score of his first 
movie. This ‘black comedy” adapted from 
the novel, ‘‘The Cook,” will feature Angela 
Lansbury and Michael York. After filming 
in Bavaria, Kander traveled in Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark to the opera festivals. 

MARGARET LOTHROP Budd was organ- 
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ist for the presentation of the North Shore 
Choral Society in their presentation of 
Verdi's “Requiem” last November. Mar- 
garet is a co-founder of, and has been active 
in the North Shore chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists in Illinois. She is or- 
ganist of the Community Church, Glenview, 
Ill. 

Dr. ROBERT M. MACK represented Ob- 
erlin at the inauguration of Dr. David lL. 
McKenna as the fifth president of Seattle 
Pacific College, Oct. 3, 1969. 

VIRGINIA MEAD, faculty member of the 
School of Music of Kent State, lead a work- 
shop sponsored by the Lake County Music 
Educators Association last November. Her 
demonstration and lecture featured ‘Dal- 
croze Eurythmics for Children,”’ a technique 
of bodily expression and _ response _ to 
rhythm. 

CATHARINE MOLL has been promoted to 
trust investment officer of the American 
Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. ALLAN B. WEINGOLD was one of 
three physicians, all professors at New 
York Medical College, who participated in 
a panel discussion at a meeting of the Glens 
Falls Academy of Medicine last October. He 
spoke on “Obstetric Endocrinology involv- 
ing both Oral Contraception and Aspects of 
the Fetal Environment Assessment in the 
Reproductive Age Female.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD BREDENBERG, t, 
(Huldah Dawson, ’53) and their family are 
spending a year in Nagoya, Japan. Dick 
has a leave of absence from Florida Pres- 
byterian College, and both he and Huldah 
are serving as special service educational 
missionaries under the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

The Women’s Varsity Sports Organization 
of New York State College, a new group 
concerned with establishing a sound inter- 
collegiate athletic program for women in 
New York State, is headed by BERTHAIDA 
FAIRBANKS, associate professor of physical 
education at the University of Rochester. 

NANCY WISE Hess is co-author, with 
Stephanie Grauman Wolf, of “The Sounds of 
Time,” a book about dance and music. 
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Dr. DANiEL BAER and his family are 
returning from Honolulu to Portland, Ore., 
this month because he has become director 
of laboratories at the Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital and Clinics. The past year, in 
Hawaii, Dan divided his time between a 
position as associate pathologist at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital and associate professor of path- 
ology at the University of Hawaii School of 
Medicine. 

SUSAN DIANE CLARK and William 
Robert Brown were married Nov. 29, 1969, 
in Washington, D. C. Susan is an analyst 
for the government and her husband, an 
alumnus of Oglethorpe and American Uni- 
versities, is a computer analyst. 

IRVIN GILMAN, flutist, has joined the 
music department faculty of the State Uni- 
versity of New York in Albany. 

The Rev. VINCENT S. HART Jr., pastor of 
Seaview Methodist Church, West Seattle, 
Wash., was West Seattle’s Man of the Week 
last November. The Rev. Mr. Hart is the 
son of Mrs. Vincent S. Hart (Ruth Raine, 
22), and the late Mr. Hart, ’23. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Landman (HEDY 
BACKLIN, A.M.) have moved from Prince- 
ton, N. J., to Cambridge, Mass., where Da- 
vid has a new appointment at the Harvard 
Business School and Hedy is doing free- 
lance consulting and editing for art 
museums. ; 

Dr. NICHOLAS POPOVICH, former chief 
of pediatrics at Fairview General Hospital, 
Cleveland, is among the physicians who 
have joined the staff at Euclid General 
Hospital. 

The Rev, WALTER RALPH, t, hes become 
minister of the First Congregational Church 
in Menomonie, Wis. Address: 819 Fifth St. 

JAY DANIEL ZORWN received the Doctor 
of Music Education degree in September 
from the Indiana University School of 
Music. His dissertation was concerned with 
the effectiveness of charnber music ensem~ 
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ble experience for members of a secondary 
school band. Jay is director of band and 


assistant professor of music at Muskingum 
College. 
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Mr. and Mrs. FRED B. DAVIS announce 
the birth of their first child, Susannah Mac- 
kay, Sept. 18, 1969. 

DOLORES HOLTZ has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Manhattan School of 
Music in New York. She also teaches at the 
Riverdale and Yonkers Music Schools and 
is under contract with the Lincoln Center- 
Juilliard project for a third year to present 
lecture recitals in the schools of the New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania areas. 

WILLIAM STUVER (Stu) PARRY has 
retired as Akron University’s soccer coach 
to devote himself more fully to his job as 
treasurer of Akron Welding and Spring Co. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. GALEN RUSSELL 
(Mary Chacko, ’56) have moved with their 
family from Hilo, Hawaii, to Pekin, I1l., 
Where Galen has become senior pastor to 
the congregation of St. Paul United Church 
of Christ. For the last several years he has 
served mission churches in Hawaii. The 
Russells’ children are Elizabeth, 10; Galen, 
9; John, 7 and Stuart, 5. 

SONIA EVANOFF Sesler, eight-year vet- 
eran in the first chair of the bassoon section 
of, the Ft. Wayne Philharmonic, was one of 
four soloists in a concert last November. 

MARY LAUB Whitehead is director of the 
Westchester County League of Women 
Voters. She is also co-authoring a third 
grade text for Reform Jewish religious 
schools. Mary, her husband Charles, and 
their children, Don, 13, Mike 10 and Linda, 
8, have recently moved to 118 Edgars Lane, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 10706. 
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DAVID DANIELS is conductor of the 
Oakland Univ. Orchestra. He previously 
was on the Knox College faculty, Galesburg, 
Ill., and conductor of the Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony. 

RICHARD FISKE’s article, ‘Principles 
for Improving Sight-Reading,”’ appeared in 
last September’s Instrumentalist. Richard 
is associate professor of music at Virginia 
State College in Petersburg, Va. 

GEORGE GILES is associate dean at the 
College of Education at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle. Van Cleve Mor- 
ris, °43, is dean. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Haynes (GRETCHEN 
WiNTERHOFF) and daughters Karen Eliza- 
beth, 8, and Julie Ruth, 6, are living in New 
York again after 21 years in Phoenix, Ariz. 
John is community action director of the 
District 3, International Union of Electrical 
Workers. Gretchen has been working with 
the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee as Long Island co-ordinator of 
the grape boycott. She also was chairman 
of the New York rally at which Cesar 
Chavez spoke. The Haynes are active in 
the peace movement through the Quaker 


Peace and Social Action Committee. Ad- 
dress: 343 Winthrop St., Westbury, N. Y. 
11590. 


The Rev. JAMES LUMADUE, t, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Shelby, Ohio, 
has been honored in recognition of his 20 
years in the ministry. 

TOM TUTTLE, Mus.M., '57, has started on 
his dissertation at the University of Mary- 
land, where he is working toward a doc- 
torate in music education with the help of 
an NDEA fellowship. One of his interests 
is ‘‘The Fresh Music Group,” which offers 
programs and one-day seminars to in- 
terested audiences. The group has played 
a number of concerts of experimental 
modern music, including a program twice 
carried on WTOP, Washington. 
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The Rev. JOHN BRUCE, t, is pastor of 

the Congregational United Church of Christ, 

North Canton, Ohio. He previously served 

at the First Congregational Church in 
Twinsburg, Ohio, 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Shaifer III (KATH- 
RYN GLOECKNER) have announced the 
arrival of their two daughters: Kathryn 
Dixon, 17-month-old Korean girl adopted 
last Sept. 25 and Mary Brock, born last Oct. 
15. The Shaifers are now the parents of 
six—first four are boys. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Bridgegam (MARY 
ELIZABETH HOSPADOR) have a daughter, 
Martha Ann, born Sept. 3, 1968. 

Dr. and Mrs. WILLIAM FLEMING Jr. 
(Elaine Gini, 58) have moved to Boulder, 
Colo., where Bill has opened practice in 
pediatrics. The previous three years he 
served as chief of pediatrics at the U. S. 
Army Hospital in Heidelberg, Germany. 

DALE M. JOHNSON and family have 
moved to Palo Alto, Calif., where Dale is 
senior associate with Louis Allen Associates, 
Management Educators and Consultants. 
Their fourth daughter, Nikki, 20 months, 
arrived from Korea in November 1968. 

Dr. AARON LAZARE has been named 
assistant professor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School, not professor as reported 
in the November 1969 issue. He also is 
associate director of outpatient psychiatry 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. Aaron 
and his wife have recently adopted their 
third child, Sarah. Their other children are 
Jacqueline, 3, and Samuel, 2. 

ERNEST LEDBETTER Jr., president of 
the Ledbetter Agency, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
which represents 42 insurance companies, 
wrote the article ‘Selecting A Company— 
Major Service To Client,’’ which appeared 
in last November’s Rough Notes, an Indian- 
apolis business monthly. 

Dr. MAURICE G. MARCUS, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Yale University 
Medical School, and his father, the Rev. 
Maurice Marcus, pastor of the Second Re- 
formed Church of Somerville, N. J., gave 
a dialogue sermon at the church last Oct. 
12. The subject was “Religion and Mental 
Health.’”’ Dr. Marcus also serves as asso- 
ciate director and chief of outpatient serv- 
ices for the clinical division of the Con- 
necticut Mental Health Center in New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl T. Martin Jr. (ALICE 
WESTMAAS) have moved to 9 Brookside 
Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 12054. Earl has become 
a salesman for Aeroquip Inc., of Jackson, 
Mich. 

Dr. ROY SCHMICKEL, assistant professor 
of pediatrics in charge of pediatric genetics 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., who has for a number 
of years been researching chromosomes as 
a cause of mental retardation, spoke on his 
subject at a November meeting of the 
Midland (Mich.) Association for Retarded 
Chiidren, 

An automated nursery school, designed by 
SHERIDAN SPEETH to improve learning 
skilis tor children from culturally deprived 
areas, was described by The Plain Dealer 
in October. Basically, the automatic or 
“autotelic’’ playroom contains toys that can 
be manipulated by a child to produce a 
definite response which will improve his 
learning ability. Speeth developed the pro- 
cedure for designing educational toys while 
he was a member of the technical staff of 
the special products department of Belock 
Instrument Corp., Long Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Diane Ballinger (DIANE MAYER) 
and WORTH E. VAUGHAN were married 
Aug. 9, 1969, in Madison, Wis. They live at 
1706 Cameron Drive, Madison, Wis. 
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Mrs. Sherwood Augur (ALICE P. LOACH) 
is national executive secretary of the ‘“‘Box 
Project,’’ an organization designed to fight 
poverty in the USA, Over 4,000 people now 
work in this movement, which is headquar- 
tered in Plainville, Conn. The ‘‘Box Project” 
reaches the poor in all 50 states, and grew 
out of an exchange of ideas between a Ver- 
mont writer and teacher, and Mrs. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

Mrs. Jean De Veaux (JEAN STANARD) 
is project editor at Guidance Associates, a 
subsidiary of Harcourt, Brace & World, 
publishers, in Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Lewis Freitas (BEATRICE BOTTY), 
Honolulu Opera Chorus accompanist, also 
is organist at Waiokeola Congregational 
Church in Waialae-Kahala. 

Married: SIDNEY (Denny) GULICK and 
Frances Frost, in April 1969. They spent the 
summer in Europe, and are at home at 3420 


Chatham Rd., Adelphi, Md. 20783. Frances 
teaches at Catholic University; Denny at 
the Univ. of Maryland. 

PATRICIA ANNE MONK is. teaching 


piano at the Dana School of Music, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

CAROL MARIE CHRISTENSEN and 
George W. Ordal were married last June 29, 
at Menlo Park, Calif. They are living at 
817 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 94301. 

The 1969 edition of ‘Outstanding Young 
Women of America’”’ will include the name 
of PATRICIA STRAAT. 
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The Rev. MALCOLM C. BERTRAM MJr.,, t, 
is pastor of the Community Church of Syos- 
set (L. I.) United Church of Christ. Since 
ordination he has served churches in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Garden City, Kan. 

PETER HEDRICK, assistant professor of 
music at Ithaca College and oboist with the 
Ithaca Woodwind Quintet, was author of 
“Woodwind Clinic on Beginning Oboe 
Players,’ which appeared last September in 
the Instrumentalist. 

LAUREN JAKEY, assistant professor at 
San Jose State College, has become con- 
certmaster of the Santa Clara Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

PETER LIEBERMAN and Rita Ellen Ran- 
ucci of South Norwalk, Conn., were married 
Oct. 4, 1969. Rita is a graduate of Montclair 
(N. J.) State College, where she majored in 
music. She teaches stringed instruments in 
the Norwalk Public Schools and is a mem- 
ber of the cello section of the Bridgeport 
Symphony Orchestra under Jose Iturbi. 
Peter, a research chemist, is a graduate of 
the City University of New York. The Lie- 
bermans are living in Westport, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. RAY H. MacNAIR (NANCY 
M. CARROLL) have announced the adop- 
tion of Steven Michael, age four months, 
Dec. 4, 1969. He joins Douglas, 51% and 
Rebecca, 314. 

DAVID MULFINGER, pianist, opened the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Concerts Inc., season last 
October. 
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DONALD BOHLEN, assistant professor of 
music at Central Missouri State College, 
was one of last year’s Distinguished Lecture 
Series recipients. He and two other Central 
Missouri State professors were chosen for 
their joint etfort in producing ‘‘Ismene,” a 


multi-media opera first presented last 
spring. 
Married: Kathaleen Estelle Foster of 


Leisure City, Fla., and L. WILLIAM CHEN- 
EY, in Springfield, Mass. Bill is working on 
a doctorate in education at the University 
of Massachusetts. 

The Rev. GEORGE R. CORBITT, t, has 
resigned as pastor of St. Paul’s United 
Church of Christ, Woodsfield, Ohio, and is 
serving Bethel United Church of Christ, 
Beloit, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS DE GRAZIA (Eliza- 
beth Alimasy, ’66 MRE) have their third 
child, Sandor Geoffrey, born Oct. 20, 1969. 
The tamily, which also includes son Jordan 
and daughter Sissy, live in Lincoln, Neb. 

The Rev. CHARLES NORMAN DiGGS, t, 
under the name Norman Charles, has made 
several records for Two Worlds Records. 
“Follow the Way,” written and recorded by 
Charles in memory of Martin Luther King, 
is said by the publishers to be his best 
effort so far. 

The Rev. WILLIAM FORTNER, t, is the 
new pastor of the Unitarian Society of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

After a year in Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Hartmut Gerlach (MARJORIE A. RIS- 
SER) are back at 1424 E. Coolidge Ave., 
Appleton, Wis. 54911. 

Mr. and Mrs. HOWARD H. HUSH Jr. 
(Jane Parker, ’61) have a son, Andrew 
Parker, born Sept. 26, 1969. Daughter Laura 
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Karen is 215. The Hush family live at 1640 
Montgomery Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 60015. 

JUDD KESSLER married Doris H. Ha- 
duch of Washington, D. C., last September. 
Doris is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland and attended its graduate school 
and George Washington University Medical 
School. The Kesslers left in November for 
a two year assignment in Santiago, Chile, 
where Judd is regional legal advisor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Kniss (KARLA 
NELSON) and son Jonathan have recently 
moved East. Ron has been promoted to 
chief merchandiser and boys’ wear stylist 
for Van Heusen Co. Address: Sylan Rd., 
Route #1, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 10547. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Dr. Austin Lamont, the father of AUSTIN 
F. LAMONT of Boston. 

Mrs. ROGER METZ (NANCY DAFF) 
teaches high school English at Coburn 
Classical Institute, Waterville, Maine. She 


ind Roger (on the physics staff at Colby 
College) have a three-year-old son and 
have established a nursery school, the 


Tuck's Corner School. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Dann Sargent (ALICE 
GOLDSTEIN) are spending this year in 
Palo Alto, Calif. They have a daughter 
Elizabeth, born Sept. 21. This year Dann 
is on a National Science Foundation Faculty 
Fellowship for research and study in the 
department of chemistry at Stanford. Alice 
is enrolled as a full-time doctoral student 
in psychology at Stanford. Address: 2064 
Edgewood Drive, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303. 

Mrs. STEPHEN SWAIM (MARTHA 
SCHOLLENBERGER) is a member of the 
Washington, D. C., school board. Steve is 
secretary to the D. C. City Council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene A. White (JUNE A. 
JOHNSON) are spending the year in 
Sweden. Eugene is doing post-graduate 
study in radiology at the Karolinska Sjuku- 
set and June is studying the Swedish 
language and plans to take some courses in 
sociology. Their address: Sveavagen 166, 
Stockholm Va, Sweden. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN HARDING (Anne 
Rieley, 64) announce the birth of Heather 
on Sept. 20. They live in Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT JONES (VERA 
WILLIAMS) have moved to Cleveland and 
Bob is high school librarian at Beachwood 
High School. 

LEW KAIN recently was ordained to the 
Christian ministry, Reformed Church in 
America, at the Brookdale Reformed 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J. His father and 
father-in-law participated in the service. 
The Rev. Mr. Kain’s parish is located in 
Montville, N. J. : 

JERRY KARTER and his family have 
moved to #2 Lowndes Court, Lowndes 
Square, London SWI, England. They ex- 
pect to remain in London for several years 
as Jerry is working there with F M Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd., a branch of the U. S. Factory 
Mutual group. 

Us Ss. Alix Force’) Capt (CHARLES —P: 
LOWRY has received the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for heroism in Vietnam. Capt. 
Lowry received the DFC for his courageous 
actions as pilot of an HH-3 Jolly Green 
Giant search and rescue helicopter on a 
rescue mission near the A Shau Valley. 

DAVID C. PINNIX received the D.M.A. in 
piano from Eastman School of Music last 
June. He has been assistant professor of 
piano at Greensboro College (N. C.) since 
1965. David and his wife, Judi, have twin 
sons, Mike and Scott, three years old last 
October. 

ANN RYLANDS, violinist, has been named 
artist-in-residence in the music department 
at Muhlenberg College. 

DONALD TULL, bass-baritone, is study- 
ing opera theater at the Manhattan School 
of Music. He also is founder and co-pro- 
ducer of the College Light Opera Company 
of Cape Cod, which was organized last year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene H. Weiner (ETHEL 
MARCY SHULMAN) and their two child- 
ren, Dawn, 41%, and Merril, 3, have moved 
to 848 Arbolado Drive, Fullerton, Calif. 
92632. Gene is director of marketing for 
Dynachem Inc. Marcy is busy with interior 
decorating and water pollution. 


LEONARD WEST is teaching world cul- 
tures in the Jenkintown, Pa., school system. 

DAVID WILKINS received his Ph.D. in 
history of art at Michigan last August. He is 
an assistant professor in the fine arts de- 
partment at the Univ. of Pittsburgh, where 
he has been teaching since 1967. Next sum- 
mer he plans to conduct the Mellon Grad- 
uate Summer Seminar in Florence, Italy. 
David and his wife have a daughter, 
Rebecca Louise, born in Nov. 1968. 
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The Rev. RALPH BOYER, t, has moved 
from Lakewood, Ohio, where he was chap- 
lain at Fairview Park Hospital, to Toledo, 
to assume a similar position at Toledo Hos- 
pital and to begin developing a teaching 
relationship with the new Ohio State School 
of Medicine. 

ELIZABETH ANN DILLMAN is now Mrs. 
Douglas B. Slye. Address: 525 Brookline 
Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 94941. 

Mr. and Mrs. NOBLE W. LEE JR. have 
moved to Phoenix, Ariz. Last August 
Noble was transferred by Chicago Title In- 
surance Co., from its Chicago office to its 
Phoenix office, where he expects to remain 
for at least two years. Mary Esther (Mary 
Esther Johnson, ’61) plans to complete her 
masters degree at Arizona State Univ., and 
has been working part-time for an attorney. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY received his Ph.D. 
in political science last August from Van- 
derbilt, and is now assistant professor of 
government at Lawrence Univ. In October 
he became president of the Wisconsin Pol- 
itical Science Association, having served in 
1968-69 as vice president. Recently Larry 
published his fifth journal article, “The FCC 
and the All-Channel Receiver Bill of 1962” 
in The Journal of Broadcasting. Home ad- 
dress: 26 Julie St., Appleton, Wis. 54911. 

LAURA GLAZIER and Dr. Louis DeWald 
Sass, vice president for academic affairs at 
Pratt Institute, were married Sept. 14, 1969, 
at Orchard Park, N. Y. Address: 177 Steuben 
St.4 DLooklyieNe eye L205. 

JANICE STICKNEY is assistant professor 
in pharmacology at the school of medicine, 
University of California at San Francisco. 

Since 1967, PETER B. WALDECK has been 
teaching German at the Univ. of Massachu- 
setts. Last February, he read .a paper 
entitled ‘‘Lessings Minna von Barnhelm und 
Plautus’ Amphitruo” at the dedication of 
the new language house at Oberlin. He has 
recently been appointed Chairman of the 
Dept. of Modern Languages at Susquehanna 
University in Selinsgrove, Pa., and will 
move to Selinsgrove in September 1970. He 
reports that Sigrid Bauschinger, who for- 
merly taught at Oberlin, is now teaching 
German at the Univ. of Massachusetts and 
that Peter Dietrich (grad. Student ’66-67) 
and Johanna *ordesch, ’69, are graduate 
teaching assistants. Harry Seelig, ’59, is 
also teaching in the department. 

JAMES ZACHARIAS, t, has become min- 
ister of counseling for the Puget Sound 
Unitarian Council, Seattle, Wash. 
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KATHERYN A. GREEN and John C. Egan 
were married July 5, 1969. Katheryn re- 
ceived the M.S. degree in social work from 
Columbia University in October and has 
returned to work for the Children’s Aid 
Society in New York City. She is a case- 
worker in their Adoption Services depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. William Elder (WANDA BACHMAN) 
and SALLY WORKMAN have been selected 
to appear in the 1969 edition of ‘“Outstand- 
ing Young Women of America.” 

Dr. GREG FEINSINGER has joined the 
staff of the Fort Hall (Idaho) Public Health 
Service Indian Health Unit as field health 


physician. 
The Rev. WILLIAM KAINA has left 
Kauai, Hawaii, to become pastor of the 


Pearl Harbor Memorial Church in Honolulu. 
He will also minister to various other 
churches and will spend one week a month 
on Molokai. 

PETER LARSEN has moved to 3333 W. 
2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90004. He is 
doing market planning with Occidental Life. 
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Mary Ellen Munsche, ’67, has been 
on volunteer duty on Africa’s Ivory 
Coast since last November, caring 
for young victims of the Biafran 
war. 

A graduate nurse, she is a member 
of the MERCY (Medical Emergency 
Relief Care for Youth) program, 
which provides medical aid for chil- 
dren evacuated by air from Biafra. 

The MERCY program was origi- 
nated by a student vesper discussion 
group at Columbia College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons last September, 
while Mary Ellen was attending 
the college. It provides all medical 
support for those suffering from 
kwashkiorkor, a starvation disease, 
and other maladies induced by the 
hardship of prolonged war and 
famine. 


JAMES MILLER and ANN MARIE OB- 
RESSA Miller have returned to Friends 
University after a year of study, research 
and performing in Germany. They gave a 
faculty recital concert of soprano-tenor 
duets there last October, their first per- 
formance since their return. 

THOMAS MOON, who recently received 
his Ph.D. from Michigan State, has joined 
the staff at California State College (Pa.) 
as associate professor of biological science. 

Mr. and Mrs, THEODORE’ (Tim) NEW- 
COMB (Mary Rugh, ’61) and son Danny, 3, 
live at 2170-4 Patterson Dr., Eugene, Ore. 
Both Tim and Molly are doing graduate 
work in psychology at the Univ. of Oregon. 

The Rev. Mr. and the Rev. Mrs. ROGER 
ROBBENNOLT, t, have announced the ar- 
rival of Grant Alan Dec. 1, 1969, in Temple 
Terrace, Fla. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Claud DuvVerlie (ELIZA - 
BETH BAILS) have moved to 115 Reavis 
Rd, Hanover, Md. Claud finished the Ph.D. 
at the Univ. of Chicago last spring and 1s 
professor at the Univ. of Mary- 
ja\timore County—a new campus. 
part-time instructor in French at 


astistant 
land, 


zetty is 
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Catonsville 
more. 
eee pir einai FILLMORE have a 
’ Bas: ug. 10, 1969. Bob is doing 
post-master’s work at Kent State Univ. 

CAROLYNN FISCHEL spent last summer 
camping in eastern Europe—one month in 
Russia and a week each in Istanbul, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia. Now she is teaching 
Asian Studies at the high school in Brook- 
line, Mass., and living at 70 Wendell St. 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. William G. King (NANCY BOUGH- 
ER) is enrolled in the Ph.D. program in 
German and comparative literature at Mc- 
Gill Univ. She also teaches two sections of 
beginning German and is working half-time 
In the McGill Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen McCleary (DIANA 
SWANSON) have a son, Shannon Mark, 
born last Oct. 3. 

BRUCE McINTYRE joined the University 
of Cincinnati College-Conservatory of Music 
last fall as chairman of the opera depart- 
ment. Previously he was opera coach at 
Indiana University, where he received his 
master’s degree and is now completing work 
toward the doctorate in conducting. 

ERVIN MONROE, first flutist with the 
Detroit Symphony, -was in Pensacola last 
October to perform ‘Symphonie Metamor- 
phosis,”” a transformation of Bach and 
Beethoven into pop rock. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Escarosa Human- 
ities Center and the Univ. of West Florida. 

Married: LEE HERBST and BRUCE OS- 
TERLING, last Oct. 4, in the Alumni Mem- 
orial Chapel at Michigan State University. 
MARLA BRINK was Lee’s maid of honor. 
The Osterlings live in Athens, Ga. 

LINDA IL. POOLE has taken a year’s 
leave from her position at Radford College 
to begin Ph.D. study in English at Emory 
Univ. 

LESLIE RIECHERS is still employed at 
the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md., as a research assistant in the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Last summer she 
spent three weeks with the BOB TITTLERS 
(ANNE KELSO) in London, England. Dur- 
ing the visit they toured parts of England 
and Wales. 

JOHN RUSSELL, director of music at 
Vermont College, gave the dedication re- 
cital on the rebuilt organ which was re- 
cently installed in the United Church of 
Christ, Austinburg, Ohio. 

SHARON KLECKNER and Robert L. 
Scheibel were married last Nov. 15 in Keuka 
Park, N. Y. The wedding was held at Nor- 
ton Chapel, Keuka College, where Sharon 
taught for three years. Carol Crumrine, ’61, 
was a wedding attendent. Bob is a resident 
physician at the V.A. hospital in Minneapo- 
lis. The Schiebels’ address: 3126 East 58th 
St., Avt. 7. Minreanolis, Minn. 55417. 

RICHARD SENTIERI, music instructor at 
Mansfield—OSU, also is counselor to stu- 
dents of elementary education and plays 
French horn with the Mansfield Symphony 
Orchestra. 

JON WILKMAN, since last April producer 
of the WCBS-TV News Sunday evening 
series, ‘‘Eye on New York,” has written a 
book, ‘Black Americans,’ published as a 
paperback by Universal Publishing and Dis- 
tributing Corp. With an introduction by 
Roy Wilkins, “‘Black Americans” is aimed 
at general readership and school use. Jon 
was also a co-writer of “The Black Soldier,”’ 
the second broadcast in the CBS news 
series, “Of Black America.”’ 


Community 


College in Balti- 
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FRANK BANISTER is enrolled in the 
School of Social Work at Hunter College, 
New York City. His wife, Jill Henry Ban- 
ister, 68, is a caseworker at Spence-Chapin 
Adoption Agency, 

DON BOOHER received his M.D. degree 
from Ohio State University last June. Sept. 
20, he and Kirsti Vaisto of Forssa, Finland, 
were married in Canton, Ohio. JERRY DA- 
VIS was among the wedding guests. Don 
is serving his internship at the Dartmouth 
Medical School Affiliated Hospitals. Ad- 
dress: 29 Rivercrest Drive, Hanover, Ni et. 

JACOB H. HERRING is studying clinical 
psychology at the University of Illinois. 

BRIAN JONES, director of music at Noble 


and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., is 
also director of the Dedham Choral Society 
and organist-choirmaster of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Needham. TERRY TOBI- 
AS, who is doing graduate work toward the 
master of music degree at New England 
Conservatory, is bass soloist at the Needham 
church. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN P. LEHOCZKY 
(MARY LOUISE ZIMMERMAN) have 
moved to 2 Bayard Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John received his Ph.D. from Stanford and 
is assistant professor of statistics at Car- 
negie-Mellon. 

DONALD P. MEULENBERG has left his 
job at A.I.D. in Washington and is enrolled 
for study in business administration at 
Harvard. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. DAVID MOORE have 
reported the birth of Michelle Marie, Aug. 
14, 1969. David is continuing to teach social 
studies at Shelter Rock Junior High School 
in the Herricks District, New Hyde Park, 
L. I., N. Y., and also coached lacrosse during 
the fall. 

GHORGE CC. SOTEROPOULOS has a 
teaching assistantship in the department of 
pharmacology at Georgetown Medical 
School where he is studying for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID STEINBERG (Susan 
Black, ’67) are living in San Francisco, 
having moved from Washington, D. C. last 
January. Last September they, along with 
three other teachers, began a new “free- 
wheeling” junior high school, ‘‘The Learn- 
ing Place,’’ working with 20 students be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14. In “ah atmos- 
phere freed from the usual restrictions of 
school structure and focused on the in- 
dividual interests and needs of the students, 
they are actively working with individuals 
and groups of individuals interested in de- 
veloping new cultural patterns and life 
styles -) Addresst 2020 Sielle Stem san 
Francisco, 94117. 

DANIEL STEVENS and Ronald Gipson, 
‘67, were appointed last September as in- 
structors of piano at Alabama State Univ. 
REBECCA TEST, until recently working 
with a special project of the American An- 
thropological Association, has become pro- 
gram assistant coordinator of Project Man's 
Environment, of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 
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Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN M. ATKINSON 
(Linda T. Miller ’63) are living in Pontiac, 
Mich. Steve is a research assistant in the 
School of Medicine and Linda is a first-year 
law student at Wayne State University. 

JEFF BERLIN received his J.D. from 
Harvard Law School last June and is now 
practicing law with Fair Housing, Inc., a 
housing services agency located in Roxbury, 
Mass. Karen Berlin (Karen Kitagawa, ’68) 
earned her M. Ed. from Boston University 
and teaches history to 294 eighth and ninth 
graders in a Boston junior high school. 
Address: 315 Allston St., Brookline, Mass. 
02146. 

CHRIS BRADSHAW and Maryann Koste- 
lansky of West Islip, N. Y., were married 
last November. They live at 114 Carling 
Ave., #5, Ottawa 1, Ont. Chris is working 
with tenants’ problems with the Company 
of Young Canadians, a counterpart to 
VISTA. 

Mrs. Andrew Danson (JEAN DONELSON) 
is research assistant for the Ontario Con- 
federation of University Faculty Associa- 
tions, working mainly out of their provin- 
cial office in Toronto but traveling to all 
15 Ontario universities occasionally. Ad- 
dress: 213 Davenport Rd., #153, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE FELT (Paula 
Chegwidden, ’67) live at 4585 Rue Jeanne 
Mance, Montreal. Larry is an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at McGill. Both are 
working toward a Ph.D. at Northwestern 
University; Paula in anthropology and 
Larry in sociology. 

Mrs. Geoffrey Guss (MARGARET B. 
LAMBERTI) is a reference librarian in the 
Reference-Humanities Department of the 
Oregon State University library in Corval- 
lis, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs 


EDWARD W. JACOBSON 
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JR. (Carolyn McKinnell, ’67) are living in 
Athens, Ohio. Ted received the M.A. de- 
sree in radio-TV at Ohio University in June 
1968, and for the past year has been working 
in the operations department of WOUB 
AM-FM-TV, the Ohio University station. 
Carolyn has a teaching assistantship in 
linguistics and is studying for the M.A. in 
that field. She is teaching an intensive 
course in English as a foreign language for 
foreign students at Ohio University, most 
of them graduate students who must pass 
a proficiency test before being admitted to 
full-time study. 

Susan Stafford of New York City and 
ROBERT MOHR were married Nov. 15 at 
Patchogue, N. Y., and live at 56 Aldine St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Susan, a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury, was an assistant planner with the 
New York City Parks, Recreation and Cul- 
tural Affairs Administration, and hopes to 
continue in the planning field in Rochester. 
Bob is director of economic development 
and employment for the Urban League of 
Rochester, Inc. 

PERCY MOORE, t, has joined the Univ. 
of Michigan Center for adult education as 
program associate. He had been director of 
Christian education at the People’s Com- 
munity Church in Detroit. 

JOHN ORTNER is leaving this month for 
a year in Korea with the Army Band. He 
played with the Fourth Army Band in San 


Antonio, Tex., after basic training at Ft. 
Jackson, S. C., and three months at the 
School of Musie in Norfolk, Va. John can 


be addressed at 21 West King St., Littles- 
town, Pa. 17340. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stuart Posner (TERRI PINE) 
have a daughter, Sharon Felisa, born Oct. 
17, 1969. Stuart is a first-year resident in 
internal medicine at Michael Reese Hospital. 
Address: 2951 King Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

CRATG ROBINSON, assigned by VISTA 
to Raleigh County, W. Va., is one of 100 
VISTA volunteers attempting to improve 
the lot of West Virginians on health and 
social problems. He has been working with 
physicians at the Appalachian Regional 
Hospital to document and publicize evidence 
of need for legislative reform of the com- 
pensation laws recognizing occupational 
disease among miners, 
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HARRIS LIEB is working on his Ph.D. 
in plant physiology at Rutgers. Part of his 
master’s thesis will appear in the journal 
Plant Physiology. Harris and his wife, 
Laurie, celebrated their first anniversary 
last Christmas Eve. 

LYNNE POMERANCE and Cecil Reid 
Attaway were married in Durham, N. C., 
Sept. 13, 1969. HELEN GOLDMAN was maid 
of honor. Reid, who has his doctorate in 
engineering from Georgia Tech, is director 
of research and development for a small 
textile engineering firm. Lynne is finishing 
her masters of city and regional planning 
degree this month at the University of 
North Carolina. Address: 1429 Colewood 
Dr OuUrhameeN. Cc. 27705. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berger (JEANNE 
HOFFMAN) have a daughter, Amy Carolyn, 
born Aug. 16, 1969. Jeanne has received her 
A.M. degree in library science from the 
Univ. of Minnesota. 

Mrs. William Betz (JOAN LOVEDAY) is 
living at 38 Southwood Ave., Highgate, Lon- 
don, N.6, England, and studying toward a 
doctorate at University College. 

FRANCOIS CLEMMONS appeared on edu- 
cational TV Nov. 23 and 30 as “Officer 
Clemmons” in the color TV special ‘‘Mis- 
terogers Neighborhood at Night Time.” Ex- 
cept for filming the Fred Rogers shows in 
Pittsburgh with special appearances this 
spring in Dallas and Washington, D. C., 
Francois is at the strike-affected Metropoli- 
tan Opera Studio in Lincoln Center. He has 
done four performances of Kurt Weil’s 
“Down in the Valley” at City Center, play- 
ing Brack Weaver. He also danced and sang 
in four performances of an original work, 
Black Cowboy, in conjunction with the 
Harlem Cultural Council. Address: Apt. 4F, 
2020 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10023. 

THOMAS H. COVE is enrolled in the Ph.D. 
program in social sciences at Syracuse 
University. 
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RONALD GIPSON and Daniel Stevens, ’65, 
are the two new piano instructors appointed 
last September by the Alabama State Uni- 
versity music department. 

ROBERT A. GROSSMAN is teaching 
English in the high school at Long Branch, 
IN 

Mr. and Mrs. STAN GUNTERMAN (LYN 
PARKER) live at 2017 8th St., Apt. A, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 95814. Lyn is enrolled in the 
graduate department of education at the 
Univ. of California, Davis Campus, and ex- 
pects to get her masters in education this 
spring. Stan is a research analyst on the 
staff of the Assembly Office of Research, 
California State Assembly. 

Since the East Cleveland, Ohio, schools 
had a larger first grade enrollment than 
anticipated, Mrs. Donald C. Higgie (SUSAN 
C. TAYLOR) was transferred from substi- 
tute teaching to a regular first grade assign- 
ment at Prospect School. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Martin (JEAN TIB- 
BILS) have announced the arrival of Joa- 
chim Edwin Sept. 13, 1969. They live at 550 
Circuit Rd., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Contrary to last month’s report, instead 
of being secretary to the director of per- 
sonnel, Ector Co. Independent School Dis- 
trict, MARGARET NOTMAN is elementary 
school librarian with Ector Co. Independent 
School District, Odessa, Texas. 

After completing his CO service as a dis- 
trict representative for the American 
Friends Service Committee, BRUCE PAL- 
MER and his wife (MIRIAM WEINBERG) 
have moved to Rochester, N. Y. They are 
settled in the Rochester Friends Meeting 
House at 41 Westminster Road as caretakers. 
Bruce is studying wood-working and fur- 
niture design at the School for American 
Craftsmen at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Miriam is still hoping to find a 
teaching position in German, but in the 
meantime is working in the Acquisitions 
Dept. of the University of Rochester. Both 
are devoting most of their spare time to 
the anti-war movement, and “trying to 
adjust our lives to our radical beliefs.’ After 
completing his alternative service, Bruce 
returned his selective service cards together 
with about 50 support statements to his 
draft board. They are refusing to pay as 
much of their taxes as they can in protest 
of the money being spent on the war in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. HANS SCHWARZ, t, (MAY 
BROWN) announce the arrival of their 
first child, Hans Russell, Oct. 25, 1969. May, 
minister of music at St. John’s Evangelical 
Protestant Church, Columbus, Ohio, was 
initiated into Pi Kappa Lambda, national 
music honorary, last June. Hans, an as- 
sistant professor at the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary, was listed in 
the 1969 Directory of American Scholars. 

SUSAN SHAUGER, M.A.T., is a program 
coordinator for the outdoor education 
(school camping) program at Otter Lake 
Conservation School in Greenfield, N. H. 

RICHARD WESTON, baritone, sang the 
role of Dr. Falk in “Die Fledermaus” at the 
University of Kansas Theatre and School 
of Fine Arts last November. 
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DONALD A. BARR is taking an extra 
year to enroll in the master’s program in 
social health planning at the Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. Next year he will return 
to medical study in San Francisco. 

JAN F. BUEHLER is in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
working in the office of Research, Board 
of Education. 

The Rev. James S. Crawford, husband of 
PRISCi1LLA ANNE HARMON Crawford has 
accepted a call to serve as pastor of the 
Presbyterian churches of Laurens. and 
Otego, N. Y. The Crawfords live at the 
manse in Laurens. 

TOM DAVIS is in the Bay Islands off the 
north coast of Honduras in Central America, 
as a diver, photographer and tranlator for 
a marine archaeological expedition. Cur- 
rently they are excavating a Spanish wreck 
from the early 1500’s and an English one 
from about 1790. A feature length color 
film of their operation is being made, Ad- 
dress: c/o The Rambler, Oakridge, Isla de 


Roatan, Islas de la Bahia, Honduras, C. A. 

EMILY GEARHART, faculty member at 
Radford College and director of music at 
College Lutheran Church, Salem, Va., gave 
an organ recital in October sponsored by 
the Roanoke chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Graham (FRANCES K. 
HAGBERG) is Welfare Worker I, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Davidson County Office, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

PETER GRISWOLD is a parole officer for 
the New Jersey Bureau of Parole in Ne- 
wark, N. J. 

MARY SUE HAMILTON began work with 
the U. S. National Park Service last sum- 
mer. She was a ranger-naturalist at Wind 
Cave National Park in South Dakota and 
then was assigned to El Morro National 
Monument in New Mexico, ‘‘a tiny place 
sandwiched between Indian reservations and 
42 miles from the nearest grocery store.” 

RICHARD W. HARRiS is a graduate stu- 
dent in English at the Univ. of Wisconsin. 

After a summer as assistant costume de- 
signer at Victoria Crandall’s Brunswick 
Music Theater in Maine, MARCIA L. HEI- 
SER became assistant designer at Long 
Wharf Theatre in New Haven. She is living 
at 154 Beach Ave., Woodmont, Conn. 

REBECCA KAISER received her M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last August. On Aug. 15 she 
married Lee Cooprider, 69. Lee is a com- 
puter programmer with COMNET, a time- 
sharing service company and Becca is 
teaching lith grade English at the Madeira 
School, a girls’ school, in Greenway, Va. 
They are living at 2224 Washington Ave., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

JUDITH KLAVANS has moved to 370 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. She teaches 
English in the mornings at the Academia 
School of Languages, works in the after- 
noons, and takes two courses at Harvard 
Extension School. 

KENNETH KUSMER has left Kent State 
University where he was a member of the 
history department, and is instructing his- 
tory at Cleveland State. 

GAYLE LANDGRAF received the M.A. 
degree in September from the East-West 
Center of the University of Hawaii. She is 
spending the first semester this year at 
home and is substitute teaching in Holyoke 
and South Hadley, Mass. In February she 
will leave for a month's ‘travel .in Japan 
and Hong Kong, to be followed by a six 
months’ field study in Taipei, Taiwan. 

S. ANN LAURITSEN is teaching English 
at Perry Hall Senior High School, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

DAVID A. NORDQUEST received the M.A. 
degree from Duke Univ. last June. In July 
he became instructor of political science at 
the College of Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. (sp. 67-68) and Mrs. Paolo Pelosini 
(ELAINE BENDOCK PELOSINI) are living 
in Minneapolis. Elaine is teaching art at 
North Hennepin State Junior College and 
Paolo is a teaching assistant in art at the 
Univ. of Minnesota. 

Mrs. RICHARD ROTHSTEIN (AMY 
SHUB), piano teacher and substitute teacher 
in the Schenectady (N. Y.) Schools, is the 
new accompanist for the Mohawk Valley 
Chorus. Amy also is organist at the Eman- 
uel Presbyterian Church in Schenectady and 
is accompanist for the Schenectady Light 
Opera Company. 

JEFFREY P. RUDOLPH received the 
Bachelor in International Management de- 
gree last June from the Thunderbird Grad- 
uate School. This year he is enrolled at 
Case Western Reserve Law School. His wife 
(Jayne “Jamie’’ Sherman) has returned to 
Oberlin to finish her degree next June. 
They are living at 4896 Rocky River Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MARK C. SIMCOX has a graduate assist- 
antship in musie at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook and is studying 
cello with Bernard Greenhouse. 

SUSAN SUSMAN has been promoted to 
director of the Resources Center at the 
United Methodist Office for the United 
Nations at the Church Center for the U. N. 
in New York. She has been on the Center 
staff since last June as a research assisant, 
with special responsibility for preparing 
research and other materials in relation to 
the 1969-70 interdenominational study em- 
phasis on China. 
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NANCY JEAN WARGNY received her 
A.M. degree in psychology from McGill 


University last Oct. 8. 


———————— LY 
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BARBARA AVIS BLISS and JOSEPH 
ADAMS were married Nov. 15, 1969, in 
Rochester, N. Y. Joe is associated with 


Aetna Life and Casualty Co. in Pittsburgh 
and they live at 805 Center Ave., Aspinwall, 
Pa. 
BRUCE BABCOCK, now studying at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, has joined the 
staff at United Methodist Church, Swarth- 
more, Pa., as assistant minister with youth. 

RICH BENJAMIN has been wandering 
around British Columbia this fall, doing 
some logging and working in a mine near 
Vancouver. 

CATHERINE L. COMPTON has ended a 
four-month trek in Europe that included 
bicycling in Holland and Denmark, visiting 
friends in Sweden, Austria, Switzerland and 
France, and working at her first job: har- 
vesting grapes in Provence, France. She’s 
uncertain what sort of employment or 
training she’ll seek. 

SUSAN TROXLER and Charles Daugherty 
have been married. They are living at 500 
W. 18 Street, Austin Tex. 78701. Susan is 
studying music at the University of Texas. 

WALTER EADES has a National Medical 
Fellowship to study medicine at the Univ. 
of Chicago. 

STEVEN EIPPER is working in a surgical 
research lab as a vivisectionist at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, and is also driving 
cab part-time. 

ERIC S. FREDIN is a reporter (political 
& police) for the Daily Tribune, Hazel Park, 
Mich. 

JOHN HOLLIGER is studying at Yale 
Divinity School. Last summer he saw Chris- 
tian service with his parents in Utilla, Hon- 
duras, and spent time in the Orient trans- 
lating Buddhist manuscripts in collaboration 
with Prof. Gilman Alkire of Occidental 
College. 

DAVID RAY HOWELL is minister of 
music at St. Paul-United Methodist Church, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

SARAH HUFFMAN, a student of music at 
Yale, has been appointed organist and choir 
director at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

LONNIE JENKINS, in his first year of 
medical school at the University of Cincin- 
nati, has been awarded a National Medical- 
Sloan Scholarship, the highest award made 
by National Medical Fellowships Inc. 

ALLAN JOHNSON is a child care counse- 
lor working with emotionally disturbed 
teenage boys, Jewish Children’s Bureau of 
Chicago. 

LOIS JEAN TABER and J. MICHAEL 
LASATER were married Nov. 22, 1969, in 
DeWitt Community Church, DeWitt, N. Y. 
JACQUELINE A. PATES and Mrs. Douglas 
S. Carr (DEIDRE O. SCHUPACK) were 
bridesmaids. Fred Holmgren, ’70, was an 
usher and Gene Young, ’60, was best man. 
Other Oberlin graduates present were Mrs. 
Gene Young (Elizabeth Esterquest, 60) 
Doug Carr, 68, and William Prigmore, ’31. 
Mike is stationed at West Point with the 
Military Academy Band and Lois is looking 
for work in the area. Address: 68H Barclay 
Plaza, Squire Village, New Windsor, N. Y. 
12250. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent A. McClelland, ’68, 
(KATHERINE HOWARD) are in Sitka, 
Alaska, Box 479. Katherine is doing sub- 
stitute teaching and Kent is dorm counselor 
at Sheldon Jackson Jr. College. They plan 
to return to Harvard in November 1971. ; 

JULIAN McHALE is studying library scl- 
ence at the school of Library and Informa- 
tion Science, Univ. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont. 

Along with studying secondary guidance 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
LAWRENCE E. MURPHY is part time or- 
ganist and director, Young People’s Choir, 
Cornerstone Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DOUGLAS C. OTTE (MAT) is teaching 
Spanish at Chatham (N. J.) High School. 
He is living at 63 Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 
196) and spent seven weeks touring the 
western U. S. area last summer. ; 

ERIC L. PETERSON has been commls~- 
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sioned a second lieutenant in the Air Force 
upon graduation from OTS at Lackland 
AFB, Tex., and is assigned to Tyndall AFB, 
Fla., for training as a weapons controller. 

EDWARD REARDON, recipient of a Ful- 
bright fellowship, has been in Germany 
since last fall, studying organ music of the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

SARA RUDDY is a reporter for the Wau- 
kegan (Ill.) News-Sun. 

SAUNDRA STAVIS, math teacher at 
Beachwood High School, Cleveland, doubles 
as the school’s tennis coach. 

CHARLES STOKES JR. is studying music 
theory at Indiana University. 

MARJORIE TIDMORE is an assistant di- 
rector for WCPO Television (Channel 9), 
Scripps-Howard Broadcasting, in Cincinnati 
instead of Channel 5 as indicated earlier. 
She is also doing some part time study in 
broadcasting at the U. of Cincinnati. 

MRS. E. MIKE UNDERHILL (BONNIE 
WISHNE) is teaching kindergarten at a 
school in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, run by 
Greta Mengesha. 


MARGARET ROEHRL and David Unger- 
man have been married since August 1968. 
They live at 4629 Baltimore Ave., Apt. 205, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19143. Since her marriage 
Margaret has been continuing school at 
Temple University and expects to graduate 
this vear. 

ARTHUR S. WESTNEAT reports an ad- 
dress change—Peace Corps, Kompwaga, 
Cercle de Tenkodogo, Republic of Upper 
Volta, West Africa. 

Mrs. Glenn L. Williams (RUTH E. WADE) 
has joined her husband who is stationed at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., for a five-month 
training school. Address: 63 S. 5 Ave., #1, 
Long Branch, N. J. 07740. 

MILES WINDER and Virginia E. Davis of 
Watchung and Springwater, N. Y., were 
married Nov. 29 at Bound Brook, N. J. 
Miles is attending the School of Law and 
International Relations at the University of 
Denver and Virginia is studying toward a 
master’s derree in education. 

ALI ZERRIFFI is working with the Minis- 
try of National Promotion in Morocco. 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Staff 


CAPPS—Edward Capps Jr., emeritus pro- 
fessor of art history, died Nov. 25 at Elyria 
Memorial Hospital where he had been a 
patient for two weeks. 

Mr. Capps taught at the College from 
1928 until his retirement in 1968. He also 
served as annual professor at the American 
School for Classical Studies at Athens, 
Greece, for several years. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Capps received 
his A.B. degree from Princeton, his A.M. 
from Harvard and his Ph.D. from Princeton. 
He was a member of the First Church of 
Oberlin, the Oberlin Rotary Club and the 
Archeological Institute of America. 

He leaves his wife, Paulina; a son, Ed- 
ward III of Oxford, Miss.; a sister and a 
brother. 


1899 


WILLIAMS—Beatty Bricker Williams, hon- 
orary trustee of Oberlin College, died Dec. 
29 in Memorial Hospital, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Born Aug. 23, 1876, at Shelby Ohio, he 
held the undisputed title as ‘“‘No. 1 Citizen” 
of Mt. Vernon where he retired in 1959 as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

As a student at Oberlin he was editor of 
the 1898 Hi-O-Hi. He became a trustee of 
the College in 1926, serving until 1951 when 
he requested retirement and became an 
honorary trustee. He was particularly in- 
terested in promoting a feeling of close 
relationship between trustees, faculty and 
administrators and served as host annually 
at a faculty golf tournament. He contributed 
liberally toward the cost of Fairchild dor- 
mitory and he established the Beatty B. and 


Amy Fairchild Williams lectureships to 
bring to Oberlin inspirational speakers or 
men of notable achievement in their chosen 
fields. 


In 1953 Mr. Williams was recipient of the 


annual Alumni Award for distinguished 
direct service to Oberlin College. In 1966 
the ice skating rink at Oberlin was named 
for him. 

After graduating from Oberlin, Mr. Wil- 
liams was an engineer for the Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. in Cleveland. He joined the C. & 
G. Cooper Co. (now Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp.) in 1900, the same year that he mar- 
ried Frances Fairchild, a niece of President 
James H. Fairchild. She had studied in the 
preparatory department and the academy. 
She died in 1952. 

Mr. Williams served as sales engineer, 
sales manager, secretary and vice president 
of Cooper-Bessemer before becoming its 
president in 1920. He became chairman of 
the board in 1943 and chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee in 1956. 

For years he was chairman of the board 
of Mt. Vernon’s First-Knox National Bank. 
In 1935-36 he was president of the National 
Council of YMCA’s of the U. S. A. In 1926 
he was a delegate to the World Conference 
of YMCA’s. In 1944 he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Community Trust in Mt. 
Vernon which became a model for small 
cities. During World War I he served on 
the YMCA National War Work Council. He 
once served two years as moderator of the 
Federation of Congregational Churches in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Williams leaves his wife, the former 
Edith McLeod Hindley whom he married in 
1953; a son Lawrence, ’26; a grandson, Brad 
H., ’51; two great-grandchildren, and a 
brother, Whiting, president of the class of 
1899. 


DAVIS—Bruce H. Davis, emeritus professor 
of piano and organ in the Conservatory for 


36 years, died Nov. 24, 1969 in Miami, Fla., 
where he had lived since his retirement in 
1943. 

Mr. Davis was born in 1878 in Waterloo, 
Iowa, and received his early education 
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there. He also studied in Leipzig, Berlin, 
Boston and New York. His Oberlin teaching 
career began in 1903 and, except for the 
period 1905-09, continued until retirement. 
He served as organist of both the Musical 
Union and First Church in Oberlin from 
1931-1943. 

Prof. Davis was a long-time member of 
Christ Episcopal Church in Oberlin and 
continued his membership in the church 
after he moved to Miami. 

In Miami, Mr. Davis was for 16 years or- 
ganist and choir director of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, a former dean of the Miami 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, and 
former president of the Miami Music Teach- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Davis’s wife, the late Miriam Tobey 
Runyan, taught anatomy in the College from 
1897 to 1916. She was a practicing physician 
in Oberlin and died in 1938. They had no 
children. Prof. Davis leaves three nieces, 
all in Florida. 
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BIXBY—Ralph E. Bixby died Nov. 19, 1969, 
in the Olmstead (Ohio) Manor Nursing 
Home. He was born July 21, 1879, in An- 
son, Maine. 

Mr. Bixby was a 1913 graduate of Cleve- 
land Law School. For many years, until 
his retirement in 1963, he was associated 
with the Ralph J. Bishop Advertising Co. in 
Cleveland. 

He leaves his sons, Eugene and Alden; a 
daughter, Mrs. Winifred Strong; 10 grand- 
children and four great grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Clara Bush, ‘99, died some 
years ago. 


WILLIAMS—Miss Genevieve Williams died 
Nov. 3, 1969, in Connecticut. She was born 
May 19, 1879 in Bellows Falls, Vt. In 1906 
she took a certificate in domestic science at 
Pratt Institute. 

In Hartford, Conn., her home for many 
years, she was active in the Red Cross, the 
Church Women’s Association, the League 
of Women Voters, the Marine Historical 
Society, the D.A.R., the American McCall 
Hartford Auxiliary and the W.C.T.U. 

She leaves a nephew, Nathan W. Pearson 
of Sewickley, Pa. 
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BARTOW—Mrs. G. Edwin Bartow (Dessie 
Borthwick) died Nov. 8, 1969, in Dickinsion, 
N. Y. She was born Aug. 12, 1881, in West 
Newark, N. Y. 

She taught Latin and English in several 
high schools in New York State, until her 
marriage in 1911. Mr. Bartow died in 1950. 

She leaves her sons, Edwin Borthwick 
and John Hawkridge, ’42, of Candor, N. Y. 
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KINNEY—Mrs. Roy H. Kinney (Anna P. 
Foote), an Oberlin resident for 21 years, 
died Nov. 2, 1969, at Allen Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Kinney was born Aug. 8, 1886, in 
Lewiston, Ill. In 1908 she married her class- 
mate. He died in 1959. 

In 1968 Mrs. Kinney gave her home to the 
College and moved to the Firelands Retire- 
ment Center. 
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NELSON—Mrs. Severin E. Nelson (Winifred 
Nichols Barber) died Aug. 13, 1967, in Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. She was born March 22, 
1884, in Sanborn, N. Y. 

After leaving Oberlin in 1905 she taught 
until 1907, when she was married to Mr. 
Nelson, a hardware merchant. He died in 
1939. 

From 1906 until 1968 Mrs. Nelson was an 
officer of the Woman’s Relief Corps, Aux- 
illiary of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
she was active in church organizations and 
a member of the Congregational Church 
choir. She served as judge and clerk of the 
election board. For some time after the 
death of her husband, Mrs. Nelson ran a 
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rooming house, and also did secretarial 
work. 


She leaves her sons, Myron and Sanford. 
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BIRD—Eugene C. Bird, St. Joseph (Indiana) 
County agriculture agent from 1919 to 1957, 
died Nov. 2, 1969, in Memorial Hospital, 
South Bend. He was born Sept. 2, 1886, in 
Milwaukee and had lived in South Bend 
since 1919. After his retirement in 1957, Mr. 
Bird spent a year as assistant dean of agri- 
culture at Purdue University. 

He was known as “Mr. Agriculture’’ to 
many farmers in St. Joseph County. As the 
second agriculture agent in the history of 
the county, Mr. Bird witnessed what he 
called ‘the mechanical and chemical revolu- 
tion in agriculture of the 20th century.” 

He built the 4-H Club movement in the 
county and was also instrumental in the 
development of the annual summer 4-H 
Fair which attracts thousands of visitors 
each year. 

In 1955 and 1956 Mr. Bird was a technical 
advisor for groups of farm agents who were 
sponsored in this country by the Foreign 
Agriculture Service, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anna 
Richards; his daughters, Mrs. Alan Johnson 
of Norwalk, Ohio, and Mrs. A. J. Adajian 
of Lake Forest, Ill.; a brother, Walter B., 
15, of Pacific Grove, Calif.; a sister, Mrs. 
Cc. A. (Carol, ’14) Eaton of Palo Alto, Calif.; 
eight grandchildren and two great grand- 
children. 


COW AN—James H. Cowan, a school teacher 
in the District of Columbia for 35 years, 
died Oct. 9, 1969, at his home in Washington. 

Mr. Cowan was born in Oberlin Feb. 14, 
1884. He went to Washington in 1918, and 
after graduating from Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, taught chemistry at Dunbar High 
School until his retirement in 1954. 

His wife, Frances, died in 1956. 

Mr. Cowan was track coach, director of 
the drama club, and headed the summer 
school program at Dunbar. 

He leaves a son, Dr. James of Washington; 
a brother, Harvey of Oberlin; two sisters, 
Mrs. Lenora Gaskins of Washington and 
Mrs. Patricia Mollison of Chicago. 
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BURGESS—Mrs. Frederick N. Burgess (M. 
Winifred Bowerman), for 40 years a teacher 
in West Virginia and California, died Nov. 
4, 1969. She was born July 28, 1884, in St. 
John, New Brunswick, Canada. 

Mrs. Burgess taught German and English 
for several vears until she married Mr. Bur- 
gess in 1914. After his death in 1918 she 
returned to her teaching career. She re- 
ceived her masters degree from Columbia 
in 1930. 

She leaves a son, Roger N. of Bay Village, 
Ohio, two grandchildren and two brothers. 
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GORDON—John A. Gordon, retired phar- 
macist, died Sept. 27, 1969, in Washington, 
D. C. He was born in Washington March 
4, 1887, received his early education in the 
District of Columbia, and graduated from 
Dunbar High School in 1906. 

After his graduation from Oberlin he 
studied at Ohio State and received his 
degree in pharmacy in 1914. 

In 1924 Mr. Gordon married Jernevieve 
M. Bland of Newark, N. J., and they lived 
in Trenton, N. J., where he was a pharma- 
cist until 1986 when he returned to Wash- 
ington, After retiring he did part-time work 
as a sales representative for a real estate 
firm, 

He leaves his wife and a sister, Mrs. Pear] 
Lindsay. 
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GEISER—Mrs. Karl F. Geiser (Florence M, 
Chaney) of Oberlin, died Nov. 20, 1969, at 


Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland, where she 
had been a patient for a week. She was 80, 
Born in Sandusky, Mrs. Geiser had lived 
in Oberlin most of her life. 

After her graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Geiser taught German and physics in Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, for a year. She then married 
Mr. Geiser of the political science depart- 
ment at Oberlin and taught German at the 
College for several years. She also did 
translations from German into English, as 
well as her own writings. 

Mr. Geiser, professor emeritus from 1935, 
died in 1951. Mrs. Geiser leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas (Gretchen, ’29) Sapplington of 
Kensington, Md., two grandchildren and a 
brother. 


TEAR—Frank William Tear, principal of 
Rayen School in Youngstown, Ohio, from 
1939 to 1956, died Nov. 3 in Oberlin. He had 
been in failing health following a stroke 
last February. 

He was born Feb. 28, 1886, near Paines- 
ville, Ohio, and taught Latin at Ashtabula 
High School before joining the Rayen fac- 
ulty in 1913. In 1919 he married Marie 
Soller, ‘113, then a teacher at Rayen. 

Mr. Tear was president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Club of Youngstown for many years 
and served three terms as president of his 
alumni class. Scores of his students at- 
tended Oberlin because of his interest in 
them and his frequent asistance with tuition 
and other problems. 

After his retirement he taught psychology 
at Youngstown University, was a member of 
the Youngstown Board of Health, and was 
executive secretary of the International 
Institute in Youngstown. He and Mrs. Tear 
moved to an apartment at Firelands/Oberlin 
last May. 

Following his death an editorial in the 
Youngstown Vindicator said Mr. Tear’s 
name was “just about synonymous with 
education in Youngstown.” 

In addition to Mrs. Tear, he leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. John W. (Alice) Copeland, 
48, in Madison, N. J.; sons Philip F., ’43, of 
Oberlin and Richard T., ’47 of Acton, Mass.; 
a brother, Daniel of Livonia, Mich., and 
nine grandchildren. A brother, Alton, died 
Dec. 15. 
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HALL—Mrs. Jesse A. Hall (Adelle Rathbun) 
died May 13, 1969, in Albion, Pa. She was 
born Dec. 25, 1878, in Cleveland. 

She taught piano and voice from 1910 
until 1911 when she was married to Mr. 
Hall, one of the founders and the president 
of the First National Bank of Albion. 

In 1920 Mrs. Hall again enrolled in college 
and studied at the State Teachers College 
and Grove City College, Pa., until 1924. She 
then taught for several years before going to 
France in 1928 to study at the University of 
Poitier and at the Sorbonne. 

Mrs. Hall traveled widely and was the 
author of numerous sketches of her im- 
pressions of foreign countries. She also 
was the author of ‘‘Rhymes and Rambles,”’ 
a collection of her poetry, prose and philo- 
sophical musings. 


LYTLE—Victor Vaughn Lytle, emeritus as- 
sociate professor of music theory, died Nov. 
14 at Claremont, Calif., after a brief illness. 
He was 85. 

Prof. Lytle was born April 8, 1884, in Ft. 
Morgan, Colo. He graduated from the Knox 
Conservatory at Galesburg, Ill., in 1909. His 
Mus.M. degree was from Oberlin in 1926, 
and in 1935 he was given an honorary doc- 
torate by Knox College. He was a member 
of the American Guild of Organists, author 
of a textbook, The Theory and Practice of 
Strict Counterpoint, and compiler of a vol- 
ume, 96 Chorale Melodies, designed for use 
in theory classes. 

From 1912 to 1913 he was an instructor in 
harmony at Oberlin; from 1913 to 1914 he 
was director of the Wooster College Con- 
servatory. For several years after that Mr. 
Lytle taught privately and was a church 
organist in Erie, Pa. He then taught organ 
and music theory at Denison for a year 
before returning to Oberlin in 1921 as as- 
sistant professor of theory and organ; from 
1932 until his retirement in 1949 he devoted 
himself totally to the teaching of theory. 
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He and his wife moved to Claremont in 1954. 

Mr. Lytle leaves his wife, the former 
Josephine Bonazzi, emerita associate pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, and a niece, both of 
Claremont. 


SMITH—Mrs. Ernest K. Smith (Grace oO. 
Goodrich) died Oct. 31, 1959, of bronchial 
pneumonia, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Timothy Rhodes, in Lincoln, Mass. 
She was born June 2, 1889, in Tungchow, 
China, the daughter of missionaries of the 
North China Mission of the American Board. 

After graduation she returned to China, 
and in 1914 was married to Mr. Smith, a 
professor of English at Tsing Hua and 
Yenching Universities in China. During the 
years in China, Mrs. Smith taught voice and 
also had a tea shop and handled jade on 
consignment. She was, for a time, president 
of the Peking alumni club. 

During World War II the Smiths came to 
the States, and from 1942 until 1946 Mrs. 
Smith did San Francisco radio broadcasts in 
Chinese for the Office of War Information. 

She leaves, in addition to her daughter in 
Lincoln, another daughter, Mrs. Norman E. 
Grabel of Santa Barbara, Calif., a son in 
Salt Lake City, and 12 grandchildren. 
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POLLEE—Mrs. David Pollee (Katharine 
Ransom) died May 3, 1969, in Sidney, Ohio, 
where for the last several years she had 
been a resident of the Dorothy Love Pres- 
byterian Home. She was born Sept. 17, 
1889, in Minneapolis. From 1908 until 1911 
she attended Michigan Agricultural College. 

After her graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Pollee taught home economics and physical 
education for several years in Ohio, and 
then for three years in Alaska. 

In 1924 she started training at the Battle 
Creek School of Nursing of the Univ. of 
Chicago. Until 1954, when she retired, she 
did private and institutional nursing in 
Chicago and Evanston, Ill. For a number of 
years she was the head nurse in a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium; she also worked in pediat- 
rics for several years. 

In 1945 she married Mr. Pollee, a watch- 
man and maintenance man at Pine Crest 
Sanatorium in Michigan. He died in 1948. 


BUSHNELL—Carlos N. Bushnell, former 
president of the Johnson and Wilkins Co. 
Funeral Home, died Nov. 9, 1969, after a 
long illness, in Buffalo (N. Y.) General 
Hospital. 

After his graduation from Oberlin, Mr. 
Bushnell joined his father in business for a 
number of years. In 1933 he became a mem- 
ber of the Johnson and Wilkins Co., becom- 
ing its president in 1949. He retired in 1967. 

An organizer of the Oberlin Club of 
Western New York, he also was a member 
of the Buffalo Athletic Club, Erie Lodge 
161 and various other service organizations. 
He leaves his daughters, Mrs. Robert (Eliza- 


beth) Howard of Carlisle, Pa. and Mrs. 
Jackson (Louise, ’49) Bagge of Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 


INGE—Mrs. J. Roger Inge (Vemba_ E. 
Brown), former teacher and social worker, 
died Aug. 10, 1969, in Los Angeles. She was 
born Nov. 2, 1890, in Salem, Ohio. 

She taught high school English for a 
number of years in North Carolina and then 
in St. Louis. In 1920 she was married to 
Mr. Inge, a real estate property appraiser. 

Mrs. Inge was always interested in social 
work with children, and for many years 
Was a case worker in St. Louis. She also 
was a former member of the board of direc- 
tors of Peoples Hospital, and served on the 
annual fund raising committee for the Annie 
Malone Children’s Home in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Inge leaves her husband, a daughter 
and a son. 
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COE—Dr. Emmons S. Coe, a dentist in 


Evanston, Il., since 1922, died Oct. 23, 1969, 
in Evanston Hospital. He was born July 8, 
1291, in Bucyrus, Ohio. : 

Dr. Coe received his D.D.S. at the Uni- 
YVersity of Illinois in 1921 and was an in- 
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structor at the University’s School of Den- 
tistry until 1923 when he set up his practice 
in Evanston, 

Dr. Coe was a former president of the 
Chicago Alumni Club. 

In addition to his wife, the former Lillian 
Beckman, whom he married in 1924, Dr. 
Coe leaves a daughter, Mrs. Wilson Van 
Arsdale of Illinois: a Sfepoly AB Akelobs, Vash Cena 
Montana and seven grandchildren. 


wiht ENE Se ee eee, 
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PERSONS—Mrs. Charles A. Persons (Carol 
E. Jensen) died in her home in Elyria, Oct. 
20, 1969, after an illness of three years. She 
was born in Mount Pleasant, Utah, April 1, 
1898 and lived in Elyria 47 years. She was a 
graduate of Wasatch Academy Presbyterian 
Missionary School of Utah. 

Mrs. Persons was an active member of the 
Musical Arts Society and was a member of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves her 
sons, George, Charles Jr. and David, ’54, all 
of Elyria; 11 grandchildren and a sister, 
Mrs. Stanley Gill of Laguna Beach, Calif. 
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HOYLE—Miss Eleanore M. Hoyle died Sept. 
25, 1969, in Philadelphia. She was born July 
3, 1900, in Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Miss Hoyle taught high school Latin in 
Oberlin for a year before going back to 
New Jersey to teach at the Haddonfield 
Friends’ School. She taught briefly at 
Audubon, N. J., High School. In 1927 she 
became a member of the faculty at the 
George School, Pa., where she taught Latin 
until 1966 

From 1950 to 1969 Miss Hoyle was a 
trustee of the Friends’ Select School in 
Pennsylvania. 

She leaves her sister, Miss Dorothy Hoyle, 
also of Philadelphia. 


WIDENER—Homer N. Widener of Arkansas 
City, Kan., died of a heart attack at his 
home, Oct. 13, 1969. He was born June 25, 
1900, in Kay County, Okla. 

After graduation from Oberlin, he mar- 
ried his classmate, Marjorie Ladd, and they 
moved to Madison, S. D., where he taught 
English at Eastern State Normal School of 
South Dakota for five years. They then 
lived for several years in Columbus, Ohio, 
where Mr. Widener was on the staff at 
Ohio State. He also taught for a period at 
the Univ. of Buffalo. 

From 1940 to 1953 he was a resident of 
Randolph, Ohio, where he was engaged in 
farming. Mr. Widener was also a member 
of the Randolph, Ohio, where he was en- 
gaged in farming. Mr. Widener was also a 
member of the Randolph Board of Educa- 
tion and taught the adult Bible School in 
the Methodist Church. 

He was editor and publisher, along with 
his wife, of the book ‘Pioneer History, 
1802-65." The book was a compilation of 
articles by Walter Johnson Dickinson, which 
were printed in the Ravenna Republican 
from 1896 to 1897. (Mr. Dickinson’s son, 
grandson and greatgrandsons becomes Ob- 
erlinians: The Rev. Selden, ’87, the Rev. 
Selden Jr., ’35, Charles, ’67, and David, ’71.) 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Widener leaves 
a daughter, Mrs. Leonard Johnson of Green- 
ville, N. C., a son, Edward L. of Memphis, 
Tenn., and five grandchildren. 
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LAIRD—James Grant Laird, of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, died in the General Hospital there 
Oct. 23, 1969. He had entered the hospital 
about 10 days before for medical care. — 

Mr. Laird was president of the Laird 
Lumber Co. from 1929 until his death. He 
was very active in civic affairs and worked 
with the Community Chest and later with 
the United Appeal. He was a trustee of the 
charitable Ashtabula Foundation and was 
active in the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club and the North End Club. 

He Jeaves his wife, Mary, a son, James, of 
Meredith, N. H.; a daughter, Mrs. Richard 


J. (Lynda, '54) Dunbar, four grandchildren, 
two brothers and four sisters. 


1929 


HUDSON—S. Lyle Hudson, of Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., died in his home Oct. 28, 
1969, after a heart attack. Mr. Hudson, who 
was born in Camden, Ohio, June 4, 1905, 
was a graduate of Kipton High School and 
Oberlin Business College. 

When he retired in 1968 he was a staff 
analyst for the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., Detroit. Mr. Hudson was a member of 
Grosse Pointe Congregational Church, and 
had been active in the Boy Scouts and the 
P.T.A. He was a former president of the 
Detroit Oberlin Alumni Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Heskett, ’28, whom he married in 1932; two 
sons, Richard L., and Robert L., both of 
Grosse Pointe; his mother, Mrs. Lloyd Hud- 
son and a sister, Mrs. Warren Powers, both 
of Elyria. 


TOOL 
TIDBALL—Mrs. Harriet Tidball (Harriet S. 
Colburn), handweaver, teacher and col- 


lector, died suddenly last June 25 in Lan- 
sing, Mich., her home in recent years. 

Weavers and other friends of Mrs. Tidball 
are now contributing to a Harriet Tidball 
Textile Fund, a memorial to continue work 
on her collections which will be given to a 
university to be announced later. She had 
planned this disposition of her extensive 
collections to a university offering a weav- 
ing curriculum with undergraduate and 
graduate courses, and a textile research 
center where the material would be con- 
stantly in use. Contributions should be sent 
to the Harriet Tidball Textile Fund, Trust 
Department, Michigan National Bank, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The Tidball collections consist of ancient 
and modern fabrics and ethnic costumes, a 
library of 700 volumes; several thousand 
color slides taken in this country and 
abroad, and primitive weaving tools. 

Mrs. Tidball had her first contact with 
handweaving in the early 30s when she took 
some night classes at Ohio State Univ. In 
the 40s she and her husband moved to Boze- 
man, Montana, where she studied hand- 
weaving with Mrs. Mary Atwater, owner of 
the Shuttle Craft Guild, which Mrs. Tidball 
later purchased. 

Mrs. Tidball travelled widely, and also was 
the author of many monographs about weav- 
ing and of The Weavers Book, published by 
Macmillan in 1961. She was listed in Who’s 
Who of American Women, was a member of 
the Centre International d’Etude des Tex- 
tiles Anciens of Lyon, Needle and Bobbin 
Club of New York, The Midwest Designer 
Craftsmen and the American Craftsmen's 
Council. She was one of the founders of the 
League of Michigan Handweavers and a 
member of the Gampers, a well known 
weaving group of Michigan. 
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CAPWELL—Miss Dora F. Capwell, execu- 
tive director of the Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh for years, died Nov. 18, 1969 at 
her home in Pittsburgh. She was 54. 

Miss Capwell was born in Factoryville, 
Pa. She received her masters and doctorate 
from the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Before going to Pittsburgh in 1944 to di- 
rect the government-sponsored Trainee Ac- 
ceptance Center during World War II, she 
was associated with the Minnesota Bureau 
of Psychological Services. 

In 1946 she joined with an advisory com- 
mittee in establishing the Allegheny County 
Vocational Counseling Service which was 
changed to the Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh in 1951. This is a non-profit or- 
ganization devoted primarily to coordinating 
the needs of companies with the personal- 
ities of their employees. Miss Capwell was 
a director from the founding of the service 
until 1968 and served on a part-time basis 
until her retirement last October. 

In 1962 Miss Capwell was named a “Dis- 
tinguished Daughter of Pennsylvania” and 
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was cited not only for her work with the 
psychological service, but also for her wide 
civic interests and service on many local 
community boards. 

She was a former president of the Penn- 
sylvania Psychological Association. She also 
served for many years as a director of the 
YWCA, the Allegheny County Mental Health 
Council, Mental Retardation Board and the 
Civie Club of Allegheny County. 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. R. W. Evans 
(Esther Capwell, '25) of Factoryville. 
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WEST—Adam E. West, one of several popu- 
lar campus dance band leaders in the ’30's 
and '40's, died Oct. 21, 1969, in Eunice, La., 
where he had been band director in the 
high school for several years. 

Born Dec. 25, 1909, in Holyoke, Mass., Mr. 
West worked as a bootblack and later a 
truck boy in a cotton mill before enrolling 
at Mt. Hermon School at the age of 19. He 
studied drumming and xylophone, became 
a member of the mill’s band and later 
played in the American Legion band. 

In 1929 he became New England’s cham- 
pion baton twirler and successfully de- 
fended his title as Eastern States baton 
champion while a student at Mt. Hermon 
and Oberlin. At Mt. Hermon he earned five 
letters in baseball and soccer, was a member 
of the hockey and wrestling teams and led 
an orchestra named “Hermon Knights.” 

At Oberlin he was leader of the “Oberlin 
Knights” orchestra and also was drum 
major for the marching band. Though he 
enrolled initially in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, he later studied in the Conserva- 
tory. His AB degree was from Centenary 
College, Shreveport, La., where he lived 
for more than 20 years after leaving Ober- 
lin. 

Mr. West’s first wife, the former Margaret 
Houghton, ’33, is secretary to the dean of 
Women at Oberlin. He leaves his second 
wife and a son, James. 
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HUME—Jack S. Hume, president of the 
National Religious News Writers Association 
and religion editor of the Cleveland Press, 
died Nov. 15, 1969, on his way to his office. 

Mr. Hume had been a member of the 
Press staff since 1941 and served as a police 
reporter, general assignment reporter, copy 
editor, automobile editor and state editor 
before his promotion to religion editor in 
1961. 

Among his professional awards were cita- 
tions from the Cleveland Newspaper Guild 
and various church groups. He had at- 
tended the American Press Institute at 
Columbia University. 

While a student at Oberlin he was editor 
of the Review; as an aluminus he was a 
former member of the Alumni Magazine’s 
editorial advisory board. 

He leaves his wife, Pamela Poulides Hume, 
a former Press artist; a daughter Connie, 
15; his sons, Bruce, a student at Lehigh 
University, and Scott, a student at Denison; 
his mother, Mrs. Gertrude Hume; a brother, 
George; and a sister, Betty. 


1948 


O’HARA—The Rev. W. Heber O’Hara, t, 
who served as pastor of the Strongsville 
(Ohio) United Church of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, for 20 years, died Nov. 23, 1969, in 
Southwest General Hospital, Berea, Ohio. 
He was 69. 

The Rev. Mr. O’Hara graduated from De- 
fiance College in 1927 and was ordained 
there the same year. He had already held 
his first pastorate, beginning in 1923, in 
Houston, Ohio. He attended Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School in Rochester, N. Y. 

Over a period of 14 years Mr. O’Hara 
served three churches in New York State 
before he took the Strongsville parish in 
1947. 

Following his retirement at the end of 
1967, he preached sermons every Sunday 
until April 1969 at the South Amherst Con- 
gregational Church. 
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He leaves his wife, the former Glenna 
Leary; a daughter, Mary Anna Way, and a 
son, John, both of Columbus; four grand- 
children; two sisters and a brother. 


1950 


REEVES—The Rev. William I. Reeves, t, 
died Oct. 19, 1969, at the Veterans Hospital 
in Brecksville, Ohio. He leaves his wife, 
the former Lois Lambert, and a daughter, 
Eunice, both in Cleveland. 

Mr. Reeves was born in York, Pa., Dec. 
31, 1918. He graduated as a pharmacist from 
Ohio State in 1939. He served in the Army 
from 1941 until 1946 when he _ entered 
Oberlin. 

After graduation 


he became minister of 
the Gloucester Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Boston, Mass. He also did field 
work as a representative of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

The Rev. Mr. Reeves also, at various 
times, served as executive secretary of a 
YMCA Young Men’s Council; as president 
of a YMCA Youth Council; as a Sunday 
School superintendent; as a church choir 
member and as _ president of a young 
people’s league. 
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CARPENTER—Miss Carolyn Niles Carpen- 
ter died unexpectedly in New York Ctiy, 
Nov. 27, 1969. 

Miss Carpenter was born Dec. 22, 1930. 
After graduating from Oberlin, she _ re- 
ceived the bachelor of law degree from the 
School of Law at the Univ. of Buffalo. At 
the time of her death she was employed as 
a research associate at the national head- 
quarters of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

She leaves her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Niles 
Carpenter, 909 Foster Ave., Chicago. She 
also leaves her sister, Elizabeth Carpenter 
Lindsay, °43, and her brother-in-law, Den- 
nis J. Lindsay, ’38, both of Portland, Ore. 


Deaths Reported 


MILLER—Miss Laura Miller, ’92-93. 

PARSONS—Mrs. Frank H. Parsons (Anna 
L. Moore, '93-95). 

CRAWFORD—Mrs. Ivan Crawford (Sarah 
N. Kidd, '96-02), died Aug. 14, 1969. 

DURAND—Dr. Albert C. Durand, ’97-00. 


MAHAFFEY—Mrs, Stuart W. Mahaffey 
(Lucile Jaynes, ’'97-00). 
SPANGLER—Mrs. George M. Spangler 


(Electa Ball, '98-01) died in 1968. 
DOCKSTADER — George H. Dockstader, 
99-00. 
NYE—Arthur W. Nye, ’00-01, Feb. 10, 1969. 
FUCHS—Miss Helen M. Fuchs, ’02-04. 


HARTMAN—Mrs. H. W. Hartman (Irma 
Peters, ’02-03). 
HAYDEN—Mrs. Charles D. Hayden 


(Nancy L. Lewis, '02-03). 
McDONALD—Dunean B. McDonald, ’03-04. 
BROCKETT—Mrs. Frederick C. Brockett 

(Frances Halley, ’04-05). 
LANGWORTHY—Mrs. G. I. 

(Dorothy A. Chaffee, ’04-06). 
HELBERT—Miss Mary E. Helbert, 
SMITH—Amor P. Smith, ’05-07. 
DOWELL—Miss Audrey B. Dowell, ’06- 

08, Sept. 23, 1969, Auburn, Ind. 


Langworthy 


05-06. 


REGES—Mrs. Oscar Reges (Faith W. 
Wampler, ’06-08). 
ROBERTSON—Mrs. Paul J. Robertson 


(Charlotte Ikert, ’06-07). 
TAUBE—Mrs. H. E. Taube (Esther F. Jan- 


sen, '06-09). 

EALY—Mrs. David B. Ealy (Lennis B. 
Irwin, ’07-08). 

HEAD—Mrs. James R. Head (Rhoda H. 


Nilson, '07-11) Aug. 28, 1969, in South Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 

HOUGH—Mrs. Walter K. Hough (Mildred 
G. Wells, ’07-08). 


MacMEAL—Mtrs. Felix W. MacMeal (Jes- 
sie H. Weatherwax, ’07-10). 
KEENER—Ernest J. Keener, ’08-12, died 


Aug. 24, 1969 of acute coronary thrombosis. 
TOMFELD—Mis. Fred Tomfeld (Jean B. 
Darrow, '09-14). 
PRESTON—Albert C. Preston, '11-12, Nov. 
7, 1968, in Riverside, Calif. 


LUCE—Mrs. Marie S. Luce (Marie Swish- 
er, '12-13). 

SHAFFER—Mrs. Lloyd P. Shaffer (Ger- 
trude Lyford, ’12-13). 

ALLEN—Mrs. Donald T. Allen (Helen M. 
Freeman, °13-14). 

JONES—Mrs. J. C. Jones (Lois E. Sauters, 
13-14). 

McBETH—Mrs. Paul C. McBeth (Bernice 
L. McCartney, ’13-16) Aug. 16, 1969, Pitts- 
burgh. 

NIEDERHAUSER—Donald O. Niederhaus- 
er, 113-16, May 19, 1967. 

SHARRARD—Mrs. Earl R. Sharrard 
(Marie A. Brandeburg, ’13-14). 

STENSRUD—Miss Blanche C. Stensrud, 
‘13-16. 

BLACK—Miss Fannie Black, 
14, 1968, Piqua, Ohio. 

HANKOVSKY—Rev. 
aly. 

KOEHLER—Herbert M. Koehler, ’15-16. 

MANN—Mrs. Harold E. Mann (Mary Shat- 
tuck, ’15-16). 

BOSTWICK—Dr. 
‘16-17, Aug. 28, 1969. 

WALTER—Elmer H. Walter, ’17-19. 

BARTHOLOMEW — Miss Ruth Bartholo- 
mew, ’19-21. 

HORKA—Miss Monica R. C. Horka, ’19-29. 

HERRICK—Mrs. Douglas M. Herrick (Es- 
ther V. Taber, ’21) Oct. 3, 1969, Los Angeles. 

WOODS—Mrs. George C. Woods (Mildred 
A. B. Steele, '17) June 23, 1969, Florida. 

HOGAN —Mrs. Dorothy T. Hogan (Dor- 
othy L. Trunkey, ’25). 

MILLOTT—Mrs. F. Dwight Millott (Juan- 
ita M. Wiles, ’25-27) Jan. 24, 1969, Sandusky. 

VAN WINKLE—Mrs. Edward Van Winkle 
(Ellen D. Hazeltine, ’25-26) Nov. 11, 1969. 

SYRUN—Mrs. Harvey Syrun (Carol F. 
Leiper, ’26-29). : 

WARREN—Miss Alice M. Warren, ’27-29. 

COMPTON—Mrs. Dewey H. Compton, ’28- 
29. 

DAILEY—Miss Rebecea H. Dailey, ’30-31. 


14-16, July 


George Hankovsky, 


Wallace R. Bostwick, 


STARR—Dr. Merritt P. Starr, ’39-42. 
MINOTT—Mrs. Russell J. Minott (Naomi 
B. Rikert, ’40-41) Nov. 1, 1969. 


McFARLAND—Miss Doris A. McFarland, 
‘46-47. 

WALTER—Miss Sandra K. Walter, ’54-56. 

LANGMAID—Mrs. John C. Langmaid 
(Gladys M. Lavin, ’56-57). 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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ALUMNI CLUB PRESIDENTS 


ARIZONA Phoenix 
Mrs. Robert A. Jensen (Helen P. 
Bishop, °56), 902 W. Royal 
Palm Road. 
CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 


William L. Ridpath III, ’50, 5100 
Willow Wood Road, Palos 
Verdes Peninsula. 

Los Angeles Women 

Mrs. Larry A. Young (Anne 
Lloyd, ’58), 9833 Firebird Ave. 
Whittier. 

San Diego 

Daniel Orr, °54, Dept. of Eco- 
nomics Univ. of California, 
La Jolla. 

San Francisco 

Rev. Fred R. Strasburg, ’47, 963 
Peralta Ave., Berkeley. 

Santa Barbara 


Mrs. Frank B. Gerety (Alice 
Horneday, °51), 826 Willow- 
glen Road. 

COLORADO Denver 


Dr. Dalton F. McClelland Jr., ’52, 
191 Oneida St. 


CONNECTICUT Hartford 
Mrs. George Allen (Joyce C. 
Hartline, 53), 72 Curtis Road, 
Glastonbury. 


DELAWARE Wilmington 
Miss Barbara Szanto, ’57, 26 S. 
Cliffs Drive. 


DC; Washington 
Carl R. Gerber, ’58, 4201 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. . 


FLORIDA Ft. Lauderdale 

Gerard A. Raap, ’52, 5540 S. W. 
78th St., Miami. 

St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Cameron N. Lusty (Eliza- 
beth Habif, °47), 8142 S. 
Causeway Blvd. 

Winter Park 

Richard P. Flynn, ’48, 2302 Hick- 
ory Lane, Orlando. 


GEORGIA Atlanta 
L. A. Cook, ’14, 460 Moreland 
Way, Hapeville. 


HAWAII Honolulu 
Mrs. Tadao Migimoto (Fumiyo 
Kodani, ’53), 999 Wilder Ave., 
Apt. 303. 


[ILLINOIS North Shore Women 

Mrs. James R. Mitchell (Jean 
Heflebower, ’55), 2037 High- 
land Ave., Wilmette. 

Greater Chicago 

Miss Sheila Weber, °66, Apt. 
2703, 1360 N. Sandburg Ter- 
race, 


INDIANA Indianapolis 


William H. Vobach, 751, 7850 
Lantern Road. 
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JAPAN Honshu 
David Y. Takahara, ’34, 1126-16- 
6, 4-chome Kami-Osaki, Shin- 
agawa-ku, Tokyo. 


MARYLAND Baltimore 


J. Herbert Dresser, ’62, 505 Bel- 
vedere Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston 
Ward Cromer, ’62, 668 Washing- 
ton St. 


Western Massachusetts 
Jesse L. Parks Jr., ’49, 123 Bron- 
son Terrace, Springfield. 


MICHIGAN Ann Arbor 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald Borut (Carol 
As Kirtley), both °63, 1432 
Golden. 
Detroit 


Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (Sylvia 
Sitterley, 56), 1311 Hollywood 
Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods. 

Grand Rapids 

Emery S. Sherwood, 712, 405 

Washington St., S.E. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis & St. Paul 
Jon Weinberg, 755, 5164 Matter- 

horn Drive, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI Kansas City 
Stanley D. Rostov, ’48, 1240 W. 
71st Terrace. 
St. Louis 
Carl L. Seltzer, ’60, 8001 Cornell 
Ave. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE - MAINE 
Durham 
Robert E. Wear, °41, 4 Hoitt 
Drive. 


NEW JERSEY Northern 
William E. Lovett, 52, 27 Over- 
look, Berkeley Heights. 
Southern 
Mrs. Raymond T. Hoagland 
(Kathryn Campbell, ’48), 113 
Evergreen St., Mt. Holly. 


NEW YORK Buffalo 
Mrs. John H. Mason (Alice Tall- 
madge, 747), 5205 Brookfield 
Lane, Clarence. 
New York City 
John Metcalf, ’50, 399 Park Ave. 


New York Women 

Mrs. Richard C. Kelly (Betty 
Gitter, 732), 1140 5th Ave. 

Poughkeepsie 

Rie eAYaOs R. Newcombe (Helen 
Loughran, ’43), Manor Lake, 
Kingston. 

Rochester 

Joel A. Millikan, ’63, 188 Chest- 
nut Hill Dr. 

Schenectady aT) 

Mrs. Francis D. Federighi (Renie 
Rideout, 54), 2109 Baker Ave. 


Syracuse 

James B. Thornblade, ’63, 523 
Clarendon St. 

Westchester & So. Conn. 

Mrs. Edward W. Jacobson (De- 
borah White, ’38), 73 Park 
Ave., Bronxville. 


NORTH CAROLINA Raleigh 
Mrs. John A. Kepler (Carol Hil- 
ty, 759), 1915 Myron Drive. 


OHIO Akron Women 
Mrs. Jonathan W. Lester (Cath- 


arina Dykeman, ’46), 140 
Mayfield Ave. 

Cincinnati 

Anthony D. Armer, °52, P. O. 
Box 599. 

Cleveland 


Wilbert J. Montie, ’27, 6395 York 
Road. 

Mrs. Spartoco DiBiasio (Antoin- 
nette Zanolli, ’40), 131 Luikart 
Drive. 

Columbus 

David Clayman, *30, 760 S. Rem- 
ington Road. 

Dayton 

E. James Wampler, ’61, 25 Birch- 
wood Ave. 

Findlay 

Allen P. Dudley, ’42, 
Main St. 

Medina 

Mrs. Paul B. Day (Dorothy A. 
Fuller, 34), 386 W. Lafayette 
Road. 

Toledo 

Mrs. Spencer D. Stone (Prudence 
White, ’61), 4059 Sherwood 
Forest Manor Road. 

Youngstown 

Miss Eleanor Davies, ’29, 116 
East Boston. 


OREGON Portland 
Mrs. Donald E. Graves (Barbara 
Burnet. (61), aaa oe 

Cherryhill Drive, Beaverton. 


1315 S. 


PENNSYLVANIA Erie 
William S. Saint, °42, Dutch 
Road, R. D. #2, Fairview. 
Philadelphia 
Kenneth E. Schroder, ’54, George 
School. 
Pittsburgh 


Wiley A. Bucey Jr., ’47, 325 Jef- 
ferson Drive. 


TEXAS Dallas - Ft. Worth 
Alfred Barr, ’30, 2845 University 
Blvd., Dallas. 
El Paso 
Mrs. Anthony Silvester (Mar- 
jorie Hubbard, ’35), 1022 Ala- 
meda, N., Carlsbad, N. M. 


VERMONT Montpelier 
Miss Betsy Samuelson, ’61, 49 
Greenwood Terrace, Apt., D-4. 


WISCONSIN Milwaukee 
Dr. Edward Friedrichs, ’54, 3060 
San Marcos Drive, Brookfield. 
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Learning and Labor: 
Alumni Family Week 


No matter what (or when) your “‘learning and 
labor’’ experience has been, you'll find 
‘learning and leisure’ to your liking at Oberlin’s 
fourth annual Colloquium and Family Week, 
July 26 to August 1, 1970. 

This inexpensive vacation is aimed at 
people who believe in giving their brains as well 
as their bodies a change of pace. On the other 
hand, there are no bluebooks and no experience 
is required in the fields of study. The faculty 
and curriculum will be announced shortly. 

Participants again will live in Asia House 
(Quadrangle), dine together, and attend 
classes in the air-conditioned King Building. An 
intellectual and recreation program also will 
be offered for children aged 6 through 16. 
Rates are $160 per adult, $290 per couple and 
$75 per child. A limited number of apartments 
are available at $20 extra. 

The alumni office now is taking preliminary 
reservations for this very special vacation 
opportunity. Interested non-alumni are welcome. 
To register or for further information, call or 
write to the Alumni Association, Bosworth 


Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


